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A Prayer 


By ‘‘ A Veteran Pastor ”’ 


LORD, purge my heart from inbred sin, 
And bid thy Spirit reign within ; 

All my debasing follies cure ; 

Correct my faults, and make me pure. 


Let no indulged infirmity 
Become a trap to torture me ; 
Let no entangling sins ensnare 


And drag me down to black despair. 


. 


Defiled by sin’s unholy touch, 

And fast in Satan’s venomed clutch, 

I cry to Grace to rescue me: 

Stretch out thine hand and set me free ! 








Overcoming Depression 

Depression is not to be overcome by fighting it. 
To forget all about it, in the expression of the best 
gifts we have, even though they may not be remark- 
able, will put depression so out of mind that it will 
not need to be fought. A kind word toa friend will 
do more to lift the cloud of one’s own depression than 
hours of a mere effort of the will to overcome the 
gloom. Expression of one’s best is the best cure for 
depression that gives ascendancy to one’s worst. 


Pa 
Starting Right 


Most days are made or marred at their very 
start. A day is a chain of events, and it calls for 
strong, well-wrought links at the beginning to carry 
the weight of the links that are to follow. When 
every hour in a day seems to be making that day 
more and more of a failure, it is usually easy to 
trace the failure back to the beginning. The com- 
monest way to insurea bad day is to get up from fifteen 


minutes to half an hour later than we meant to. That 
means that there will be scant time, or more likely no 
time, for a ‘‘morning watch’’ with the One who is 
planning the day for us; no time for quiet Bible 
reading and prayer. Thus we start upon the day's 
march without any marching orders from the only 
One who is competent to make them or to give them, 
Breakfast, then, usually means a time of ill-humor 
and unlove, and hearts are sore and aching, or ugly 
and hateful, by the time the day’s work is entered 
upon. From then on the Devil has easy control. 
By night-time the fifteen or thirty minutes’ extra ‘‘rest’’ 
before getting up does not look like a good invest- 
ment,—if we are honest enough to face the truth at 
all and admit that the whole trouble began there. A 
good start does not insure a good ending, but it goes 
a long way toward doing so. 


x 
Why We Shall Win 


If our salvation depended upon our holding true 
to God, there would be little hope for us. The out- 
look is brighter and surer than that. Here is our 
ground of hope : ‘* being confident of this very thing, 
that he who began a good work in you will perfect it 
until the day of Jesus Christ.'"’ Our confidence is 
not that-we shall hold out to the end, but that he 
will. God does ask us to permit him to begin in us 
the good work which shall end in victory. He can- 
not begin this until we have surrendered ourselves to 
him in Christ. But when we have done that, the 
fight is in his hands. And he has too jealous a re- 
gard for his name ever to fail one who has thus trusted 
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him. ‘‘ For Jehovah will not forsake his people for 
his great name's sake, because it hath pleased Jehovah 
to make you a people unto himself."" Because of 
what Ae is, not because of what we are, God will not 
forsake us and leave us to ourselves. This does not 
mean that we are therefore to sin freely in the confi- 
dence that it will come out all right because God will 
not let us go, but rather that weare to look confidently 
to God for the power that shall give us present and eternal 
victory over sin. Such victory is the work which he 
has begun in us. We cannot be true to God unless 
we are winning victories for him day by day ; but in 
him alone lies our only hope of being true to him. 


x 
Distrusting God in Prayer 


Why should there ever be an ‘‘unexpected"’ 
answer to prayer? A man who knew of a friend's 
great need, and who had been vainly trying to dis- 
cover some way to help his friend, ‘‘happened'’ while 
in prayer to think of the need, and asked God, more as 
a matter of form than with any expectation of an an- 
swer, for guidance out of the difficulty. A few hours 
later he was annoyed at being ‘‘interrupted"’ by a 
caller. Before the call was over, the visitor had, 
without being asked, volunteered the fact that certain 
resources were available that would exactly meet the 
difficulty out of which no way had hitherto appeared. 
The unexpected answer to prayer was a rebuke to the 
half-hearted petitioner who had so distrusted God that 
he had looked for no answer. If God, in his love 
and mercy, so often answers our half-hearted prayers, 
what would he do if we would only trust him fully ! 
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Amid the Encircling Gloom 


F WE study it in the light of its origin, everything in 
the hymn ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light’’ conspires to turn 
our minds away from what is merely plaintive or 

softly emotional. Such a phrase as ‘‘ the encircling 
gloom’’ might too easily lead us to imagine an exag- 
geration of sorrows such as had no existence in the 
life of its writer, if we did not remember that it was 
the hymn of a young man entering upon a full half- 
century of activity and conflict, rather than the sigh of 
one around whom the griefs and bereavements of age 
had begun to fall. Let us remember, also, that at the 
moment of its composition the writer was probably in 
the midst of encircling sunlight so far as his immedi- 
ate circumstances were concerned. Under the per- 
petual sunshine which bathed everything during that 
week of calm in the Italian sea, the lighter sort of na- 
ture would have wondered how any one could speak 
of the encircling gloom. But when a life problem is 
weighing upon one’s heart, the outward brightness only 
serves to intensify the inward distress. 

The encircling gloom, then, of which the hymn 
complains is that which falls upon any serious life 
when it begins to teel an uncertainty about life’s mis- 
sion, or when it feels that some conversion is drawing 
nigh, In the very midst of their ministry, prophets 
have often felt that their commission was canceled, 
or that their message was exhausted, and then the 
soul is plunged into despondency. In other experi- 
ences, the soul has felt that God was about to make it 
the agent of some new and untried purpose, from which 
it shrank, as did nearly every prophet at the begin- 
ning of his call. It is this experience that lines and 





Editor’s Note.—Few hymns describe, phrase by phrase, 
so many actual situations in the common life as Newman's 
**Lead, Kindly Light.'’ .This editorial is one of a series 
based on several of the hymn’'s richly suggestive phrases. 
Those already published have taken up ‘‘O’er Moor and 
Fen," ‘‘ O’er Crag and Torrent,’’ ‘‘ The Garish Day,"’ ** Not 
Ever Thus,"’ ‘*‘ The Distant Scene,’’ and “‘ One Step Enough.”’ 


saddens the countenance of some whose outward cir- 
cumstance is so fortunate that we do not see what they 
can be troubled about. These glooms are the almost 
unfailing costs of leadership as one questions his own 
fitness and secretly beats himself into shape for the 
work that is laid upon him. Of this character was the 
gloom that is expressed in the hymn. 

But the majority of men know no aspiration for 
leadership, and this will not be their gloom. Their 
aims in life are quiet and modest, They feel no call 
to head any movement or lead any revolt. But 
around even such as have no further purpose than the 
faithful care of their own little circle there will often 
enough fall the experience which cannot be better de- 
scribed than as an encircling gloom. The blow that 
destroys the business, and with it all hope of doing 
what had seemed their sacred duty toward their own, 
or the loss of a position, may bring around lives the 
full darkness which the phrase expresses. Upon 
others the crisis falls not in some dislocation of their 
affairs, but in some inward experience by reason of 
which life never seems the same again. God is never 
done with repeating that struggle with Jacob at Peniel, 
in Which the patriarch was faced with the badness of 
his whole past life, its mixture of purposes, and the 
certain evil of the future if lhe were to go into it with 
the same unsurrendered spirit which prevailed in him 
up to that very night. Out of that gloom which 
closed around the traveler that night there came a 
new element into human life, for which Israel was 
ever thankful. The Psalter was written mainly out 
of heaviness which made its writers for the time be- 
ing seem of all men the least likely to have remaining 
to them any large or satisfying part in the influencing 
of the world; and the very warmth of the Psalter, 
which brings it nearer to human life than any other 
book, ought to teach us much about the mysteries of 
good that are hidden in the heart of life's darker 
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passages for those who accept them as a divine dis- 
cipline. The most relentless critic that Newman ever 
had has said of him that ‘the very severity of the 
conflict in his own spirit has given him the profound- 
est sense of any thinker of our day of the perplexities 
of living man,—the bewilderments of thought, motive 
and conscience that come of limited and passionful 
being, bound by law, yet in revolt against the law that 
binds it."’ 

But it is that word amid which shows us the depth 
and the patience and the spiritual honesty of the de- 
sires that are breathed out in this hymn. Most of 
us do not pray to be led amid these dark varieties of 
our inward life, What we pray for is that we be led 
out of them and away from them as soon as possible. 
We want to have them over. The lighter nature does 
not ask that he may learn the lesson of the gloom be- 
fore it departs. But there is none of that in the hymn. 
The gloom might be of long continuance, as indeed it 
was ; it might deepen, as it did; but the virility and 
the heroism of prayer were shown in the willingness 
to do everything except do without the one great fact 
of guidance amid whatever came. And the prayer 
was granted, With variations of intensity the uncer- 
tainty lasted for twelve long years, but work went on 
just the same. Amid the gloom, and in spite of the 
gloom, which would have brought a weaker soul to 
absolute inaction, this man held on his way, and 
proved that ‘‘ many a good piece of work may be done 
by a heavy heart,’ and that 


‘** Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled.’’ 


We are not to stop working or advancing just be- 
cause the shadows fall. A young business man, after 
years of patient labor, came for counsel to a friend, to 
whom he confided that in spite of all his efforts 
everything seemed to have come to a standstill, and 
that for months he had been in great discouragement 
about his affairs. The friend asked him if even in 
his discouragement he had kept working all the time. 
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He replied that he had, and the friend brightened 
(for he had been through it and learned his lesson), 
and said that he thought probably something would 
happen before long. ‘Very shortly the thing hap- 
pened which justified the working amid the gloom. 

‘I hate the world for its mystery,’’ said one who 
could not endure that any gloom should encircle him. 
It does seem something like a disgrace to a fine mind 
to discover that it cannot think out its path with pre- 
cision, but must be led if it is to find its way. And 
in this mood men form those semi-religions which for 
a little while seem to be more positive simply because 
they leave out the most troublesome and persistent 
facts. If we could only realize that darkness is not a 
disgrace we should accept many of these passages in 
life with a different spirit. The hymn accepts the 
experience, and asks to learn its lesson. As the 
phrase ‘‘moor and fen’’ recognizes that there is a 
‘«discipline of dulness,’’ the encircling gloom attests 
that there is a discipline of darkness in which there 
are not only conceived, but protected and ripened, 
many of the choicest fruits of the Spirit. It is quite 
likely to be a humiliation, but it is not a disgrace. 
The great spirit accepts it patiently, and does not 
rudely clamor that it be brought to a close, but asks 
rather what its teaching is. ‘I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me.’’ 

To-day theré are a great many attempts made to 
banish the gloom that encircles the soul. We are 
told that al] gloom is morbid, and that it should be 
taken as a sign that we are out of health. But while 
there is much in our moods that is morbid, there is a 
gloom which is not. It is real and it is rational, and 
it is well for us, and we ought not to brush it away 
too soon. }There could have been no kindness in let- 
ting Jacob go before the issue of his soul was thor- 
oughly wrestled out with him. Let us find out if it is 
the darkness of sin, of a lifelong mistake in our pur- 
pose, and not be willing to go out of it until that is 
all settled. Let us pray, as the hymn does, that the 


darkness may not go until it has done its work. 





Is It Well to Seem to Fear Overwork ? 


The minister is a hard-working man these days ; 
so is the layman. But it is worth noticing that both 
the minister and the layman who accomplish most 
are those who talk little about their own hard work, 
and still less about overwork. It was this truth that 
prompted the writing of an editorial paragraph, 
based on an actual experience, which appeared in 
the Times a few weeks ago, The paragraph stated 
that when a minister who was being favorably con- 
sidered as a candidate for a certain church asked of 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school ‘‘ How much 
would I be expected to do in the Sunday-school ?’’ 
that question put an end to further consideration of 
his claims ; and the superintendent's comment was : 
‘« Not that we would overwork our pastor, but we need 
a leader who will teach us the joy of work."’ Now 
an Iowa minister protests, as follows : 


The ‘‘superintendent"’ in your editorial, ‘* Willingness a 
Test of Fitness,"’ errs. A minister #s a leader,—a chief leader. 
A superintendent is a leader,—a leader under, and to assist, 
his chief, to save his chief. Your, superintendent says, ‘* Not 
that we would overwork our pastor,’’ and then complains when 
a minister seeks to avoid overwork. 

The minister's question really is: ‘‘ How much work does 
this church demand of me?”’ It is a pertinent question. 
Upon the answer depends the minister's decision, should he 
receive acall. That the church refuses to consider ‘‘ the min- 
ister's claims "’ isan injustice to the minister, and proves the 
church's lack of that ‘'charity which is the bond of perfect- 
ness."" 

Your suggestion that the church calls for ‘‘ eager workers," 
and that the question of God's servants should be, ‘* How 
much is there opportunity to do?'’ reflects, unwittingly no 
doubt, upon the minister. Few laymen know what it costs to 
be a minister,—costs in self-denial and anxiety and labor. The 
minister may rise early and retire late, attending meanwhile to 
numerous details really the duty of his laymen. He may 
study, compose his sermons when and where he can, wear out 
body and brain ; and finally collapse with a nervous break- 
down, after having been compelled to practise the strictest 
economy in household expenses, only to be cast aside as ‘no 
longer of any use."’ If you do not believe this, as’ the minis- 
ter’s faithful and patient wife. 

The layman, to cover his failure to do Aés duty, writes, 
** We need a leader to teach us the joy of work."’ If it were 
not for the ‘‘joy of work"’ for Christ experienced by the aver- 
age minister, a hundred times more self-denying than his crit- 
ical and complaining layman, there would be a still greater 
decrease in the number of men offering themselves for the 
work of the ministry. 


The whole world condemns, and ought to con- 
demn, the man who raises in advance the question of 
overwork. It is sometimes—not always—a duty to 








avoid overwork. But there is-a world of difference 
between the man who quietly adjusts or readjusts-his 
work so as to: do away with overwork, and the man 
who, before he has even entered upon his work, makes 
it evident that he does not propose to let himself be 
overworked. Men are suspicious of the latter kind 
of man, and rightly so. 

The lowa minister is right when he says that the 
average minister is a hundred times more self-denying 
than the average layman. But it does not follow 
that the average minister knows more about spending 
himself in hard work than does the average business 
man. And it so happens that the editorial para- 
graph criticizing the minister was not written by a 
layman, who knows nothing about the cost of being 
a minister, but by a minister who was a staff writer 
of the Times, and who has had a disciplinary and 
successful experience as the head of a down-town 
seven-days-a-week church in one of the largest cities 
in the United States. The Editor has let that min- 
ister see the Iowa minister's protest, and here is his 
comment, in reply : 

I wonder if there is not reason for the suspicion that some 
of the ministers who et their desire to guard against over- 
work as a reason for keeping out of the Sunday-school, or for 
having as little as possible to do with it, are not, in reality, 
trying to quiet conscience—uneasy because of this attitude ? 

I am the more bold to raise this question because this was 
true in my own case. For five years I was seldom in the Sun- 
day-school, and my conscience was frequently quieted by the 
plea, ‘* But I owe it to the church and to my family that I do 
not overwork.’’ Thank God the time came when I realized 
that, if some portion of the pastor's work should be cut off in 
order to avoid overwork, it should not be the Sunday-school. 
Church officials are learning to beware of the minister who 


seems the least bit ‘‘ offish’’ when the Sunday-school is men- 
tioned. Can you blame them ? 


The Rev. Samuel H. Green, D.D., pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church and. Sunday-school of Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose unsparing devotion to his de- 
servedly famous Sunday-school has so endeared him 
to his church, was recently asked why some pastors 
are indifferent to their Sunday-schools. His answer 
was this: ‘‘I can account for 1t only in one of two 
ways, —lack of vision ; or lack of readiness to do hard 
work.’’ Suggestive, isn’t it ? 

Any minister who asks the question that the Iowa 
pastor suggests as a pertinent one, ‘‘ How much work 
does this church demand of me?’’ ought to receive 
the unmistakable answer: ‘ Your life, to the last 
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drop of blood in your body.’’ Men expect that in 
secular business ; the church is on as high a plane. 
Harpers’ Weekly published an article recently which 
cited this illustrative fact. ‘‘ A big employer the other 
day placed advertisements in the daily papers asking 
for a private secretary. ... The concern’s mail was 
doubled on the following morning. The wheat was 
sifted out of a great grist of letters, and twenty of their 
authors were told to call. One by one these were 
rejected until the most likely applicant was saved for 
the senior partner—whose time is a very valuable 
thing—to inspect. The boy had an attractive person- 
ality, and the senior partner liked him from the out- 
set.... The boy advanced in the old man’s favor. 
He gave the right answers to all the questions for a 
long time, and then he asked a question himself. 

«¢« What are your office hours here ?’ 

‘¢The boss swung himself around. in his swivel- 
chair and glared out from under his heavy eyebrows 
at the boy. 

‘«* Twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 
perhaps, if we need you,’ he snorted. ‘We don’t 
run jobs in this inner office on the office-hour plan. 
We don’t have time-clocks.’’’ And the boy lost his 
chance to move up from a fifteen-dollar a week posi- 
tion to one that would have started at thirty-five 
dollars, 

The principle is the same in business, the ministry, 
and every other form of service. Any man who 
enters x oy any work ought to be chiefly concerned, 
and ‘ought to show that he is chiefly concerned, over 
putting as much of himself as possible into that work. 
The moment he shows that he is thinking about ways 
of sparing himself, that moment he has hurt himself 
with all whole-souled workers. The minister zs, as 
the Iowa writer says, the leader of the church and of 
all its activities. Then surely, as leader, he ought to 
be a big enough man to set other men to work, in- 
stead of doing other men’s work. If he is the right 
man for the place, he will bring this to pass, without 
raising any fearsome questions about the other men 
overworking him. 

x 


No More Hope for Business! 

When a Connecticut Yankee gets pessimistic, he 
goes so far as to give some justification to that 
definition of a pessimist that describes him as one 
who, when obliged to choose between two evils, takes 
them both. A Connecticut reader whose letter was 
recently published here, in expression of his discour- 
aging conviction that there is no such thing as an 
honest lawyer, now has a further word to say. The 
facts tlrat showed that he was mistaken in his first as- 
sertion trouble him not at all. Instead, he proves 
triumphantly that commercial honesty is all humbug 
anyway! Listen, trusting optimists, and be con- 
vinced : 


Their [the lawyers’] honesty is commercial honesty, of the 
kind that pays a dividend. No other kind does pay, except 
in treasure where the moth doesn't come. 


So every man whose commercial investments bring 
in any income is a rogue! Good business and real 
Christianity cannot keep company ; such men as the 
‘«Sunday-school captains of industry’’ whose life- 
stories are being told in current issues of the Times 
are only pulling the wool over the eyes of their credu- 
lous fellows ; prosperity and piety have nothing in 
common; and poor, unsophisticated Paul was only 
making a dupe of young Timothy when he wrote that 
godliness is profitable for all things, having promise 
for the life which now is, and of that which is tocome. 

The Scriptures and Connecticut pessimism don’t fit 
together. Which needs revising? 


ba 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LMIGHTY GOD, our Father, have mercy on us, the 
creatures of aday. Our days are vexed with ceaseless 
change. . . . The very world beneath our feet slips away, 

much more our own lives. Friends pass, property and health 
are in constant hazard, the joys of yesterday are dead to-day. 
Lord, what shall we do? Whither shall we go but to thee ? 
Our souls cry out for thee, the true and unchanging One. 
Take our restless spirits to thy bosom, even while we reside in 
the flesh and live on a floating world. This whirling sphere 
is not our home. Surely we are here on a mere excursion. 
We accept the discipline of change and instability, but our 
hearts cry out for fellowship with thee even while we are here, 
and for a home with thee hereafter. ... Lord, make us at 
home with thee now. ... We would learn the art of prayer, 
that thus we may anticipate heaven, may prepare for heaven, 
and may introduce heaven on earth.... Teach us how to 
pray. Teach us to abandon ourselves to thee. . . . Constrain 
us to merge our will in thine. Make us the children of our 


Father, unafraid before thee, joyful and courageous, sure that 
we are the sons of God, though clothed with flesh. . . . Enable 
us so to live in thy Spirit that our life shall be a prayer, 
and our prayers the natural expression of our lives. ... 
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SSIOUT strikes one as being altogether a larger 
and much more enterprising and up-to-date 
town than either Assuan or Luxor, but it is not 

a point where tourists are apt to stop over for any 
length of time, and therefore there is no hotel for the 
accommodation of visitors that is worthy of the name. 
Being especially interested in the missionary work 
centered at Assiout, we decided to spend a few days 
there, and this we did, to our lasting satisfaction. 

The College for Men is an institution full of splen- 
did promise and no inean fulfilment. It has, in fact, 
entirely outgrown its original bounds, and the manage- 
ment has been compelled to provide other accommo- 
dations than the old college buildings, which are now 
so completely inadequate. Through a fortunate chain 
of events it was possible to obtain a tract of land near 
the river where a new and fine residential quarter is 
being established, and here the college buildings are 
going up as fast as money and native labor can raise 
them. Meanwhile students continue to flock to the 
college from far and near, and there is no longer any 
doubt as to the future of this splendid undertaking 
nor the magnitude of its influence throughout the East. 

The educational work for girls, while less ambi- 
tious, is still very substantial and prosperous, and the 
mission hospitakis one of the best in Egypt, with a 
fine, well-equipped new building and a very capable 
staff. 

From Assiout we returned to Cairo, and from Cairo 
(after some days) we made our way to 
Port Said. Here we were to take the 
Khedivial Line boat, Prince Abbas, for 
Jaffa. And we took it, but that is not to 
say the Prince Abbas returned the com- 
pliment and took us to Jaffa. We left Port 
Said in calm weather, and, all things con- 
sidered, passed a very comfortable night, 
but our waking sensations were not reassur- 
ing’ones, and as time wenton they became 
less and less so. We had struck heavy 
seas, and our little boat was pitched and 
heaved and rolled about until I doubt if 
one of her passengers—even the most sea- 
hardened—remained quite unmoved. Our 
situation did. not improve as we neared 
Jaffa, and it seemed to take on an added 
touch of tragedy when we stopped about 
two miles from shore and watched expect- 
antly for the small boats to come out from 
between the reefs in answer to our signals, 
and take us in, and they didn’t. For al- 
most two hours we lay. there at anchor, 
being churned about in the frothy sea, and 
then our captain turned us northward, 
making for Haifa, somewhere about fifty 
miles up the coast, where the harbor is less 
dangerous and we could probably risk a 
landing. ' 

It was raining slightly when we reached Haifa, and 
the twilight was falling coid and bleak, but we joy- 
ously clambered down the ship's side by means of 
‘*a steep and gliddery stairway,'’ and suffered our- 
selves to be stowed away somehow. in the large row- 
boat the twelve strong native boatmen had brought 
out to us from shore. It required some courage, to 
say nothing of agility, to make the transfer from the 
boat to the wet, rocky quay, but it was done without 
mishap, and then we found ourselves being carried at 
a smart pace, in springless carriages, through the un- 
even, stony streets of Haifa to our hotel, misleadingly 
called ‘* The Grand New.”’ 

So here we were, on March 18, at the foot of Mt. 
Carmel, where the Bible says Elijah confounded the 
priests of Baal that the people might recognize the 
everlasting power of Jehovah: 

Through our rain-drenched windows we could dis- 
tinguish nothing but the gloomy night, and so, having 
to make an early morning start, we turned in promptly 
and fell asleep trying to realize the almost unrealiza- 
ble fact that we were actually in the Holy Land. 

It was raining still the next day (I really mean, it 
was raining noisily the next day) when we started out 
upon our long ride to Zammarin, and for some hours 
we seemed to be threading our way between rival 
wetnesses—the Mediterranean and the flooding skies. 
Our guide piloted us along the sandy shore of the sea, 
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and so near its brink that sometimes the waves actu- 
ally broke upon the hubs of our wheels. . It was won- 
derful to look out upon the strange, unfamiliar slope 
of Mt. Carmel, the mysterious, misty plain at its 
base, and then upon the gray and tossing waters of 
the Mediterranean beyond. 

And presently the sun broke through the clouds, 
uncertainly at first, but later with settled purpose, 
and we found ourselves moving through the fields in 
a transfigured land. The sky was of the most mar- 
velous blue—deep, fleckless, fathomless ; the air of 
such a quality that it seemed to act as a magnifying 
lens, and we saw even the smallest object in cameo- 
clear outline and detail, while at our feet the whole 
world seemed suddenly to have unrolled like a vast, 
illuminated scroll, glowing with color and form, and 
our wheels passed over myriads of dainty blossoms 
lying thick and close as the pile of a Persian rug. 
Exquisite cyclamen, daisies, white and gold ; scarlet 
anemones, narcissus, rose of Sharon (not such as we 
know here by that name), pimpernel, lilies of the 
field innumerable! It was a revelation of beauty ; 


an experience to take the breath away. 

‘«Even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.’’ 
were millions ! . 

After some hours we found ourselves leaving the 
plain and beginning to ascend a rather mountainous 
road, or apology for a road, and by mid-afternoon we 


And instead of one of these there 





OUR DRIVER AT BENJAMIN’S TOMB 


had reached Zammarin,—a small Jewish colony 
founded by Baron Rothschild,—where we were to 
spend the night. 

We had not stopped to reflect that almost all the 
other passengers on the Prince Abbas were bound for 
Jerusalem, just as we were, and that they would 
therefore have to take the same means to reach it that 
we must. The two lite inns at Zammarin were 
crowded to overflowing, and it was an imposing cara- 
van that threaded its way toward Joppa next morning 
before sunrise. Eighteen wagons we counted. It 
recalled descriptions of the pioneer days in the West 
to see the long line of vehicles progressing slowly, 
single file, along the trackless country, where often, 
if there were a trail at all, only the experienced eyes 
of our shaykh, Hanna, or the native drivers, could 
see it. 

The sunrise was superb, and the beautiful plain of 
Sharon and the hills of Samaria shone radiant in its 
level beams with a beauty that was almost ethereal. 
And again the thick carpet of blossoms spread royally 
beneath our feet, until our way took us beyond the 
fields into the almost impassably rough ways that 
pass for highroads under Turkish government. 

Thirteen hours of traveling brought us to Jaffa,— 
Jaffa, made memorable by history, sacred and pro- 
fane. ‘The ancient Joppa of Solomon, and Hiram, 
king of Tyre; of Jonah ; Simon, the tanner; Peter 


and Dorcas ; and of the political scheming of con- 
querors such as the Egyptian Thotmes III and tie 
French Napoleon. 

I recall Jaffa as a cluster of flat-roofed houses, 
climbing somewhat precipitously up a rocky hillside, 
as if eager to escape from the sea whose ceaseless 
waves so often beat turbulently across the reefs at its 
base. Here and there one spies a dome, and now 
and again a minaret (unfailing signs of Eastern archi- 
tecture). And there are cactus-hedges and wonderful 
orange-groves, and camels grandly parading along the 
sunny, dusty roads, laden with crates of the luscious 
fruit ready for exportation. We were invited into 
one of the walled-in orchards and given carte blanche 
to take what we wanted from the trees ; so we plucked 
each a small branch heavy with golden globes, eating 
one of the sweet, deep-skinned, juicy things then and 
there just for the sake of saying we had done so, and 
then we hastened back to our hotel (settled cosily in its 
blooming garden), and prepared to catch the train 
that was to take us to Jerusalem. 

Just before we left the Hotel du Parc, it was in- 
vaded by a large party returning from Mt. Sinai. The 
trip of—if I remember right—twenty-six days on 
camel-back through the desert seemed to have been 
an exhausting one, if one could judge from the changed 
appearance of the pilgrims, whom we had met earlier 
at Alexandria. 

I had no desire to ride a camel, then or later. I 
have the greatest respect for the lofty mien 
of these stately creatures, but a bearing of 
such superior dignity has its disadvantages ; 
one might find it a little difficult to adapt 
oneself to it day in and day out. 

The railroad trip from Jaffa to Jerusa- 
lem, covering a distance of perhaps fifty 
miles or so, consumes four hours. We 
boarded our train at two o'clock and 
reached our destination at six, but the 
time did not seem long because of the 
intense interest of the land through which 
we journeyed, I recall that at first we 
passed what seemed like endless stretches 
of orange-groves ; but in reality these soon 
ceased, and we crossed the plain of Sharon, 
coming into a valley, to the east of which 
rose the soft blue outline of the dear Ju- 
dean hills. 

Lydda, Er-Ramleh, and Sejed, all these 
names of historical association, remind me 
of places pointed out to us before we struck 
into a very wild and forbidding mountain 
region when, I recollect, our dragoman 
took pains to direct our attention to a cav- 
ern high up in the rocks, said to be the 
grotto where Samson dwelt. One grows 
sadly skeptical in such matters as localiza- 
tions in the East, but that special site might 
just as well have been the Etam to which he ‘' went 
down"’ after he had smitten the Philistines ‘‘ hip and 
thigh’’ as any other; and so we craned our necks 
out of the car-windows to look, like the most credu- 
Jous tourist of them all, and felt anew_the spell of 
the vital old narrative by means of this weak little 
link connecting our experience with the mighty past. 

And it was in this region, though nearer to Jerusa- 
lem, that the Lord gave the victory to Joshua over 
‘«the five kings of the Amorites,'’ and where he 
caused the Philistines to be defeated through his 
servant David. 

And Jerusalem ! 

‘* If the Jerusalem that now is were the only Jeru- 
salem, you would not now be gazing upon it with 
such interest,’’ says a noted biblical scholar. ‘* You 
look back through the centuries and see another Jeru- 
salem that stood here,—a city ‘beautiful for situa- 
tion, the joy of the whole earth, the city of the Great 
King.’ You see Abraham, father of the faithful and 
friend of God, giving homage to Melchizedek as king, 
and paying tithes to him as priest of the Most High. 
You see Abraham's descendants, four hundred years 
later, now grown to a mighty host, sweeping past this 
city in their swift march of conquest. You see David's 
palace rising yonder, not far from the spot where the 
Tower of David now stands behind the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. Those gray hills in the distance 
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were once covered with the tents of the Assyrians, 
when Sennacherib sent his insulting message, and the 
prophet Isaiah brought back Jehovah's answer. 
Chaldean besiegers, Roman armies, medieval knights, 
—all in turn have stornied and possessed this old 
city. These are the visions that sweep before us as 
we look over the wilderness of bulging roofs. The 
Jerusalem of to-day is ‘a lorn Syrian town,’ but the 
Jerusalem seen by the inward eye is the Holy City, 
the center of the world's interest, an image of the 
heavenly city that hath foundations, whose maker 
and builder is God.’’ 

We were warned that we should be disappointed in 
Jerusalem, and indeed there is something very pitiful 
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in the vision of so much that is sordid and self-seeking 
connected with sacred association. The false sbrines, 
the superstitious practises, these assail one at every 
step, and raise in one's heart a feeling of indignation 
and resentment against the debasing influence that 
makes capital of holy things and plays so unspar- 
ingly upon the credulity of ignorant human crea- 
tures, 

And yet there is something infinitely touching in 
the simple trust and reverent worship of the souls that 
accept these pious frauds without question, something 
which more instructed minds must perforce recognize 
and respect. 

New York City. 





Waifs of a City 


By Margret Holmes Bates 
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VERY common piece of news in the papers of 
any large city is of the finding of deserted chil- 
dren who are too young to give any account of 

themselves. The city of New York takes good care 
of those waifs which become its wards. It treats them 
as tenderly as the magistrates severely punish the per- 
sons who desert their offspring in the streets. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment must be 
just at all times, and generous when it may. The first 
thing done with a foundling is to take it to a police 
station, from whence it is transferred to Bellevue 
Hospital. There was a time when the children of 
but few months or years were taken to Police Head- 
quarters. Now they are treated as patients, and from 
the day they are found they receive the best of care. 

The finding of a child is reported to the Superin- 
tendent of the Charities Department, who causes a 
record to be made of all the circumstances attending 
the finding, as well as the supposed age and nation- 
ality of the waif. Then it receives aname. If the 
child is a boy he may be called George Dewey or 
Leonidas Schley, or something equally high-sounding. 

The superintendent is godfather of them all, and 
the names he gives are worn through life, or until the 
parents or other relatives claim the lost one, or some 
other person adopts, and legalizes a new name. 

Having a name, the child is taken to Randall's 
Island. The little one is kept at Bellevue Hospital 
for at least a week. Randall's Island is a pleasant 
place. If the city had not appropriated it for the 
hospitals, 
established homes there. 

The foundling, on arriving at Bellevue, is taken to 
the reception building where he is carefully watched 
until the physicians determine whether or not he 
has contracted any disease. If he proves healthy 
he will be taken to the infants’ hospital where he will 
have his own white iron crib, the care of a nurse, and 
a thermometer hanging over his head. His destinies, 
physically, are then in the hands of the chief of the 
medical staff, and the woman superintendent. 

There have been, at one time, nearly one thousand 
children in this hospital, all of tender age. They were 
gathered from door-steps, ash barrels, railway stations, 
and street-cars. Some of them are the children of 
families so poor that they would have died for want of 
proper nourishment and medical care. 

The first ward shown visitors is a long, high- ceiled 
room, large windows are on each side, and the sun 
and air have free play. Sunshine and oxygen are 
tonics constantly administered, The floor is immacu- 
lately clean, and the scoured pine exhales the odor of 
chloride solutions with which it is weekly scrubbed. 

Along the walls are cots, placed end to end in 
groups of two, with a full length bed alongside for the 
nurse who attends the babies at night. Thermometers 
hang from the chandeliers, steam pipes stand at 
intervals. Trained nurses, whose comely faces are 
the more attractive under the white caps, go from cot 
to cot. On the rail of each cot hangs a label, record- 
ing the name and age of the child who lies under the 
white counterpane. 

There is very little crying amongst these children. 
They are comfortable, there is no reason for crying. 
They find endless entertainment in watching each 
other. Babies are usually social little creatures, and 
find something to laugh and crow at in very small 
happenings. 

As the house surgeon conducted the visitors, he 
stopped to speak to a woman who sat by one of the 
big windows crooning to the two babies she held, one 
on each arm. 


many wealthy New Yorkers would have: 
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‘* Which is yours ?'’ the surgeon asked. 

‘*Mine’s dead,’’ the woman answered, as she 
rocked softly to and fro. A tear dropped on the fore- 
head of the larger baby as she leaned over and kissed 
him. ‘‘ He looked like this one,’’ she said, 

She put the babies, both asleep, in their cribs, and 
went to look after others. 

‘*I kad forgotten,’’ said the surgeon. ‘‘ There are 
so many of them. The woman came here with her 
sick child, and she helps with the other children to 
pay for her own board while she is here, She cares 
for each one as if it were her own."’ 

A woman of mixed blood, whose boy baby. is 
named John Brown, divides her time between her 
own and a white child. The nurses said that she 
spent more time with the delicate little waif than she 
did over fat, merry little fifteen-months John. 

Most of the children have foster mothers. Those 
who have not are fed with milk that comes from 
the cows that wander over the big field in front of 
the building. The milk is tested by experts. It 
is mixed with such preparations of cream, sugar, 
and lime-water as the attending physicians direct. It 
is kept in glass-jars, protected from the air and from 
flying germs by coverings of absorbent cotton. It is 
warmed to the right temperature under the direction 
of experts. Every child has its own nursing-bottle, 
marked with its name. 

Sometimes dolls and picture-books, cast-offs from 
nurseries in the city, are sent to these waifs, and they 
are most welcome. 

In the next ward the children are older, and scamper 
about the big room in childish games. They are 
healthful and happy. All their wants are supplied. 

There is a criminal ward where children are kept 
prisoners, not because they have done wrong, but be- 
cause their mothers have trespassed on the laws. 
These are usually pocket-picking and shop-lifting. 

The city tries to arrange for the care of sound and 
healthful children after they are two years old. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children helps 
in this work, and the children are distributed among 
various charitable institutions. Sometimes their rela- 
tives are found, and many of them are adopted. The 
city will not permit any of its wards to be taken unless 
the Superintendent of Charities is assured that the 
applicant is a proper person to become the guardian 
of a child. 

There are long rows of buildings on Randall's 
Island, where children wear iron braces on their feet, 
and where others sit or lie in their beds with frames 
fastened to their legs to guard against hip disease. 
Others have bandaged heads, or their hands encased 
in plaster, or their arms-are weak and shriveled. To 
these shreds and remnants of humanity a flower is a 
miracle, and the untrained voices of the children 
singing is sweet meiody. 

There are those who do not see the river with its 
puffing tugs dragging or pushing floats with freight 
trains, They know nothing of the stately steamers 
and the hurrying, self-important ferryboats. They 
do not see the green fields, the waving trees, the ever- 


_ changing beauty of light and shadow. 


Yet these unfinished little creatures seem contented. 
A dozen of them, with imperfect arms and legs, sat on 
a bench with their feet on a blanket. A bow-legged 
boy sang and made believe to dance in front of them, 
and all laughed aud shouted. Nobody will adopt a 
crippled child, or one whose brain has not properly 
developed. These New York retains as permanent 


guests on the Island. 
In another building they are teaching children 
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whose heads have failed to develop,—those of slant- 
ing foreheads and beetling brows. It is a hard task, 
but the children do learn. The city, at Randall's 
Island, is making tinsmiths, shoemakers, carpenters, 
and all manner of artisans out of crippled waifs. 
These poor children, who seem to possess not even 
one talent, are made self-helpful. 
New York City. 
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Save the Pieces! 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ITTLE BETTY had never attended a school of 
pedagogy, but she was a most accomplished 
teacher, all the same. 

One of her finest lessons was indelibly stamped on 
her mother’s mind in the following very original 
manner, 

She had a bisque dolly by the name of Mopsy, which 
she loved with a devotion too deep for words. But one 
one day, horrible to relate, she dropped her on a hard- 
wood floor! Of course there was nothing left of het 
lovely head but a mass of unrecognizable fragments, 
and as the puppy came along at that very instant and 
tore her body limb from limb, the poor simulacrum 
was not one whit better off than as if it had gone 
through a sausage mill or a threshing machine. 

Betty was stunned, She imitated the example of 
Rachel and wept, refusing to be comforted. 

But, thank, God, the sorrows of childhood are as 
brief as they are bitter. After her grief had spent 
itself, she gathered up the fragments, seeking them 
with a care that reminded me of Milton's description 
of ‘‘ the sad friends of Truth,’’ whd, after she had been 
hewed into a thousand pieces and scattered to the 
four winds, imitated the careful search that Isis made 
for the mangled body of Osiris, and went up and 
down gathering up limb by limb still as they could 
find them.’’ 

All the most important portions of the shattered 
anatomy having been recovered, little Betty carried 
these confused fragments in her arms, and sang to 
them as lovingly as if they still retained their identity. 
They were much harder to handle, however, than in 
their entirety, and she kept dropping them on the 
floor until her mother, seeing her troubles and touched 
by her devotion, gave her a little basket, in which 
she put them all very tenderly, and afterward fed 
them and washed them and put them to bed with no 
apparent idea that a doll in a thousand pieces was 
any less real a doll than when knit together and com- 
pacted into a single organism. 

At first her mother smiled, and then she grew sober 
and finally cried,—for a sort of parable or allegory 
began to take shape before the eye of her mind. 

‘¢The darling !"’ she said to herself. ‘*See how 
she values fragments! When my treasures break, it’s 
little enough comfort I get out of the pieces. I must 
have the whole-of things or nothing. One after an- 
other my castles in the air have fallen to the ground 
and broken, and I have utterly despised their ruins. 
Because life has not been altogether what I dreamed, 
I have rejected with contempt what little portions of 
it have been rescued from the débris. But look at 
little Betty! Profound philosopher, sublime savant ! 
A tiny fragment is better than nothing. A basket of 
pieces has some value, even though the original 
whole has disappeared. I'll save the pieces after 
this. I'll gather up the fragments into baskets. A 
half loat zs better than no loaf at all !’’ 

She rushed up to the top of the staircase where 
Betty sat singing her fractional babe toesleep, took her 
in her arms, kissed her, called her sweetheart, dar- 
ling, teacher, guide, and a score of other beautiful 
names. 

Save your pieces! 

It's an old and true saying that any whole is a little 
more than equal to the sum of allits parts. After 
Humpty Dumpty has fallen, all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men cannot put Humpty Dumpty to- 
gether again. Of course your hopes have been 
dashed. Of course your plans have been shattered. 
Of course your existence has lost its completeness. 
But, child, are there no values in the fragments? 
Pick them up. Restore them to their original shape 
as nearly as possible; or, if they are incapable of 
restoration, put them in a basket. Your family circle 
has been broken? Well, one is gone, or two or three, 
but there are some left. Your fortune has been dissi- 
pated? Yes, but gather up the fragments and start 
again. Your health has been shattered? True, but 
one lung or one leg is better than none. 

Then—-save the pieces ! 

CINCINNATI,. OHIO. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


O YOU know what it is to ‘‘impeach” a ruler ? 
Almost any one holding high office may be 
impeached, —a mayor, a governor, a president, 

a king,—if he has done a big enough wrong. But it 
is a very serious and a very difficult thing to impeach 
a ruler; so difficult and serious that it is seldom even 
attempted. The wrong done must be very great, 
and the ‘‘evidence” must be undeniable, before an 
impeachment is. possible. Can a think of any 
famous cases in history? (Lord Bacon, Warren 
Hastings, in England; President Andrew Johnson, in 
the United States.) 

We have a case of royal impeachment to study to- 
day. We shall look at the facts in the case from two 
standpoints,—first, that of the accused king, and 
second, that of the accuser,—and decide as impartial 
judges whether the king ought to lose his kingdom 
or not, 

Weighing the Evidence 

As teacher, you will have mastered the facts in 
chapters 13, 14, and 15 so thoroughly that you can 
now lay them before the class in the two different 
ways suggested: first, as attorney for King Saul, 
making the most of everything in his favor from his 
standpoint, and making as light as possible of his 
‘*trifling slips” or ‘‘innocent departures” from the 
strict and literal letter of his orders; second, as 
prosecuting attorney for Samuel, showing the utter 
and absolute failure of Saul as a king upon whom 
Jehovah could depend to lead Israel safely amid the 
perils of Canaan. 

After reading the three chapters carefully, and 
noting your own first impressions, turn to. Professor 
Beecher’s paragraphs under ‘‘ Time” to get a clear 
view of what would otherwise be a misleading im- 
pression of the chronology of Saul’s reign. 

Now for the case from Saul’s standpoint,—the argu- 
ment for the defense... What had he done? :Well, 
when Samuel, God’s representative, had delayed 
coming to Gilgal so long that Saul wasn’t sure when 
he would come, Saul, as king, simply went ahead and 
offered up the sacrifice of the burnt-offering himself 
{1 Sam. 13 : 8-12). Later on, Samuel told Saul that 
Jehovah wanted the people of Amalek and their 
property destroyed. Saul was no coward; he started 
out against the Amalekites, and routed them utterly; 
destroyed all the people but the king, whom he 
brought back captive, and let the Israelites bring 
back also the best of the flocks, intending to sacrificg 
some to Jehovah and keep the rest. Why destroy 
and needlessly waste the valuable property repre- 
sented by those flocks? Was not Saul a pretty good 
king, acting sensibly in the best interests of his own 
people? Other suggestions for the defense are found 
in Professor Beecher’s comments on verses 19-21, and 
in Mr. Gordon’s fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs. 
The teacher and class may, think out still other 
‘*reasons” in favor of Saul’s having done just as he 
did. Ought he to be impeached, and actually lose 
the throne, for what he did? ‘ 

What can be said on the other side? Tell the story 
of the Duke of Wellington’s reply to an officer who 
begged to be allowed to get into the fight (third LI- 
lustration), Often the real test of a good soldier is 
whether he is willing to do nothing but wait. Saul 
completely failed in that test, when he would not 
wait for Samuel. Mr. Gordon’s first two paragraphs 
give further light on this failure. 

_ But there was a bigger failure coming. Way back 
in exodus-times a sin-steeped people had tried to 
block God’s plans for the redemption of Canaan and 
of the world, by fighting Israel on its way to Canaan. 
God knew that the only hope for his people and his 
plans was to get those sin-bound representatives of 
the Devil out of the world. So when the time came, 
centuries later, he commissioned Saul, Israel's king, 
to do this. He told Saul plainly and exactly what to 
do (15 : 3). 
the Amalekites, and the ‘‘ cruel” order to exterminate 
them and their property, in Mr. Ridgway’s second 
sa te Professor Beecher on verse fifteen, and 
rofessor Sanders’ third paragraph. 

In the face of all this, Saul again tries to improve 
on his orders, saves the head and leader of the sinful 
nation alive, and makes booty of the property cap- 
tured, as though he were on an ordinary, self-seeking 
raid of conquest! Has God any choice in the matter 
now, if he cares for Israel at all, but to remove from 
leadership the man who disobeys orders and com- 
promises with sin? The most unloving thing God 
could do for Israel and for Saul would be to keep .on 
the throne such a false guide. Saul had failed in the 


There is some pretty sensible talk about ° 


LESSON 4. JULY 26. SAUL REJECTED BY THE LORD 


(Read chaps. 13, 14.) Commit verse 22 
Golden Text: Jehovah ovr God will we serve, and unto his voice will we hearken.—Josh. 24 : 24 


13 And Samuel came to Saul; and Saul said unto him, 
Blessed be thou of Jehovah : | have performed the command- 
ment of Jehovah, 14 And Samuel said, What meaneth then 
this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the lowing of the 
oxen which I hear? 15 And Saul said, ‘hey have brought 
them from the Amalekites : for the people spared the best of 
the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God ; 
and the rest we have !utterly destroyed. 16 Then Samuel 
said unto Saul, Stay, and I will tell thee what Jehovah hath 
said to me this night. And he said unto him, Say on. 

17 And Semel enid, 2‘Though thou wast li‘ 'e in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made the head of the .ibes of Israel? 
And Jehovah anointed thee king over Israel ; 18 and Jehovah 
sent thee on a journey, and said, Go, and utterly destroy the 
sinners the Amalekites, and fight against them until they be 
consumed. 19 Wherefore then didst thou not obey the voice 
of Jehovah, but didst fly upon the spoil, and didst that which 
was evil in the sight of Jehovah? 20 And Saul said unto 
Samuel, Yea, I have obeyed the voice of Jehovah, and have 
gone the way which Jehovah sent me, and have brought Agag 
the king of Amalek, and have ! utterly destroyed the Amalek- 
ites. 2r But the people took of the spoil, sheep and oxen, the 
chief of the devoted things, to sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God 
in Gilgal. 22 And Samuel said, Hath Jehovah as great delight 
in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of 
Jehovah? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams, 23 For rebellion is as the sin of 
3 witchcraft, and stubbornness is as *idolatry and teraphim. 
Because thou hast rejected the word of Jehovah, he hath also 
rejected thee from being king. 

24 And Saul unto said Samuel, I have sinned ; for I have 
transgressed the commandment of, Jehovah, and thy words, 
because I feared the people, and obeyed their voice. 25 Now 
therefore, I pray thee, pardon my sin, and turn again with me, 
that I may worship Jehovah. 26 And Samuel said unto Saul, 
I will not return with thee ; for thou hast rejected the word of 
Jehovah, and Jehovah hath. rejected thee from being king over 
israel. 27 And as Samuel turned about to go away, Saud laid 
hold upon the skirt of his robe, and it rent. 28 And Samuel 
said unto him, Jehovah hath rent the kingdom of Israel from 
thee this day, and hath given it to a neighbor of thine, that is 
better than thou. 


1 Heb. devoted. * Or, Though thou be little .. 
of the tribes of Israel? *% He 


. art thou not head 
- divination. + Or, iniquity 


. The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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, Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 


Obetsance ts a common substitute for obedience. 

No offering can be made save with the whole 
heart. 

Our reservations account for our spiritual re- 
verses. 

When appetite prompts, arguments are never 
lacking. 

There's only one way to silence our sins, and that 
ts to slay them, 

He cannot lead others who ts trying to walk in 
two paths himself. 

The greatest help to overcoming mistakes ts ac- 
knowledging them. 

Many would make good professions but that their 
deeds do follow them. 

Many who think they are repenting are thinking 
more of sin’s puntshment than of tts power. 

People are often saying to God, ‘* We haven't any 
duty in stock ; take vur devotion; it’s Just as good.” 

There are too many who believe that any sin may 
be sanctified by offering a percentage of tt to the 
Lord. 








great tests of any man's life: he could not be de- 
pended upon to obey orders, he was ready to com- 
promise with sin, he yielded to the selfish interests of 
his people instead of seeking only their highest in- 
terests. And, worst of all, he wasn’t really a bit 
sorry for the sin; therefore his future was hopeless. 
God did not reject him until he had rejected God. 
Should he have been impeached ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 

It does not pay to try to improve on your orders, whether 
in business or in religion (Howard). 

** Look to your marching orders,’’? was Wellington’s re- 
buke of a young clergyman (Pierson, 1). 

‘** Days off ’’ will surely cheat us out of years on, as they 
did a brilliant young mechanical engineer (Ridgway, 4). 

Saul lost his chance to serve, but not necessarily his sal- 
vation (Gordon, next to last paragraph). 

The sure deterioration of whiningly blaming it on others 
(Ridgway, 5). 

Bouquets from the disobedient don’t count for much 
(Ridgway, last ; Illustrations, 2). 

Why Saul was not given another chance (Sanders, last 
paragraph of Section I). 

‘* Doing good isn’t the. best good except it be doing God’s 
will too ’’ (Gordon, last). 








Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


LACE.—Gilgal. See last lesson. 

Persons.—Samuel and Saul. 

Time.—If the thirteenth chapter of 1 Samuel 
were printed with a wide space after the second 
verse, that would throw much light on the narrative. 
The accounts make the impression that Saul was a 
young man when he became king. In his second 
year, after the solemnities at Gilgal, he established a 

ermanent army. A thousand men guarded his home 
in Gibeah and the crown prince Jonathan, then pre- 
sumably a little boy, and two thousand were near by 
with Saul at Michmash. His military camp seems to 
have served in a primitive way as a capital, where he 
exercised the functions of sovereignty. 

After the account of these arrangements the record 
is blank for a good many years. In the third verse 
of chapter 13 Jonathan is a warrior grown. In these 
blank years Saul and Samuel were probably in 
accord, and Israel safe and prosperous, At their 
close the Philistines are hostile, and are making un- 
precedented preparations for invading Israel, and 
Samuel and Saul are at variance. Later the Philis- 
tines completely subjugate Israel, almost without 
resistance, Saul’s army melting away from him. 
Later still Saul and Jonathan defeat the Philistines, 
and recover the independence of Israel, and Saul has 
leisure for his campaign against Amalek. On the 
scale obtained by accepting Paul’s statement (Acts 
13 : 21) that Saul reigned forty years, we may guess 
that these several events occupied about twenty-three 
years, and may assign the incident of the lesson to 
about B.C. 1078 (B.C. 1027 Assyrian). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 13.—Sau/ said,... Blessed be thou... 1 
have performed: His professions are profuse in pro- 
portion to his consciousness of delinquency. 

Verse 15.—They have brought: He would like to 
transfer the responsibility from himself to the people. 
—To sacrifice: Making a great sacrificial feast in 
celebration of their victory.—/Ve have utterly de- 
stroyed: Have treated them as a thing devoted to 
Deity. This technical term is used eight times in the 
narrative (3, 8, 9, 9, 15, 18, 20, 21). Agag and the 
Amalekites had rendered themselves intolerable (33), 
and Samuel had commanded Israel to revive against 
them the old feud of the time of the exodus (vs, 2-3), 
and to exterminate them. To mark the judicial 
character of the act, their cattle were also to be ex- 
terminated, and not taken as booty. 

Verses 16-17.—Stay, and I will tell thee: Note 
the attitude of authority which the prophet assumes, 
and Saul’s submission to it.— 7hough thou wast (it- 
t/e: The obscurity of the connection can be remedied 
by translating more literally: ** Was it not when thou 
wast little in thine own sight that thou wast made 
head of the tribes of Israel, and Jehovah anointed 
thee king over Israel ?” 


Verses 19-21.— Wherefore then didst thou not 
obey? Saul’s fault is disobedience.—D/idst fly upon 
the spoil: Making the transaction seem like a raid for 
plunder, and not like the infliction of a punishment 
upon the guilty.— Yea, / have obeyed: Saul quibbles 
in denial of the charge. He was commanded, he 
says, to devote to Deity the Amalekite people, not 
their king; and he has obeyed. As for the spoil, 
they will devote that to Deity by making it the ex- 
clusive property of God’s people; and in token of 
this they will use the firstfruits of it in great sacri- 
ficial solemnities in Gilgal. 

Verses 22-23.—It is a perversion of Samuel’s words 
here to say that he regarded sacrifices and other dis- 
tinctively religious acts as of small importance. What 
he says is that disobedience and rebellion and stub- 
bornness are wrong, whether they manifest them- 
selves in neglecting sacrifices and in practising divi- 
nation and idolatry, or in other forms.—Ha/h re- 
jected thee: During the rest of Saul’s reign this 
sentence of rejection is being gradually put into 
operation. 


Verses 24-28.—/ have sinned: Saul cowers before 
the rebuke of the righteous old prophet.— 7urn again 
with me: Saul has a blind consciousness that he can- 
not get along without Samuel.—/ w/7// not return, 
etc.: Samuel's refusal is emphasized by the rending 
of his robe when Saul tries to detain him. He re- 
lents, however, to the extent of not making the breach 
between him and Saul public at that time; but he 
withdraws from all participation in Saul’s govern- 
ment (VS. 30-31, 34-35). 

Auburn, N. Y. 
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Two Rejections 
By S. D. Gordon 


HE beginning of Saul’s downfall was in his diso- 
bedience. , his first attack upon the Philis- 
tines he lacked the courage to wait, in an 

emergency, until God's chosen messenger came. He 
was really being tested both by God and by Samuel, 
though he didn’t know it. Hedid what he knew was 
not right, and made the pressure of emergency his 
excuse to Samuel. He thought the end justified the 
means. Thatis one of the commonest of mistakes. 
Better fail miserably, as men commonly reckon fail- 
ure, than budge a single step over the line of right 
toward that which is doubtful or wrong. 

There is no greater test of one’s purpose, and of 
one’s practical faith in God, too, than this thing of 
being obliged to wait; to do nothing, when it looks 
as though something must be done, and you are ex- 
pected to do something. The one touchstone of 
God's man is not doing something, even in a sore 
emergency; it is in being obedient. 

From that first break of disobedience Saul seems to 
lose the poised judgment and simple common sense 
that had marked his first movements, His first cam- 
paign against the Philistines was a weak failure, 
until Jonathan’s heroic action turned the tide. The 
forbidding the people to eat, and the judgment 
against Jonathan, who had been the real hero of the 
day, which the common sense of the people insisted 
on reversing (though if Saul were right the judgment 
should have been carried out whether the people 
liked it or not),—these are illustrations of a loss of 
the simple sense that had marked him, When aman 
gets out of touch with God he begins to get unsteady 
in his thinking and his decisions. 

The gossiping critics at the watering wells could 
have put up a plausible argument against Samuel's 
criticism of Saul. What's the matter with sheep- 
bleating? or cattle-lowing? Are there any finer 
sounds of nature’s sweet content? Surely this is a 
beautiful pastoral scene. Isn’t Samuel getting rather 
critical? What's come overthe old man? Ishis eye 
becoming so jaundiced that everything looks yellow? 
This has rather a familiar sound. 

There certainly was no objection to the sheep- 
bleating as long as Agag’s herdsmen were in charge. 
But there is radical objection to it in Saul’s domains 
after God's plain command to him. There is much 
that may be all right in itself, or even in another, 
that is all wrong for you and me. 

The babel of noise that struck on Jesus’ ear so 
harshly in the temple area was quite proper —e 
in a market-place, but abominably profane in God’s 
temple. God has keen ears andeyes. They listen 
sharply, and see everything, in the search for the 
man whose heart is perfect. Some of us might well 
follow Ezekiel, and dig into a ** hole in the wall” for 
the sights and sounds to be found in our midst. Any 
suspicious sounds or sights in your church ? or your 
home? orin your life? or within your heart in the 
‘‘ chambers of imagery ” ? 

Religious talk came easily to Saul’s lips as he met 
the religious leader. ‘The words glide out smoothly, 
and have an appropriate sound, It seems just the 
fitting thing to say to God’s prophet, but somehow the 
words don’t sit well on Saul just now. They jar with 
what he has been doing. And right well Saul knew 
it, though he may have tried to convince himself that 
his intentions were good. Bah! we want less reli- 
gious talking, and more real religion in our doing. 

Sin is a cowardly whelp. It is always skulking 
behind some one else when settling time comes. 
Adam must crawl contemptibly behind Eve. And 
Saul, as mean, hastens to get behind the people when 
the sting of the lash whistles through the air. The 

eople must have felt proud of their king surely! 

ut that is one of sin’s unmistakable family traits. 

There are two rejections here, Saul's and God's; 
Saul’s first, then God's. Saul rejected God’s plan 
and command. God rejected Saul's leadership. Yet 
it wasn’t on the tit-for-tat principle, of course. There 
is a different reason for each rejection. Saul rejected 
God's plan because he preferred his own. God re- 
jected Saul because he had to. This man proved 

imself lacking in the very thing that God must have 
in his leader. Saul really rejected himself in reject- 
ing God as his counselor. It was the knife in his 
own hand that cut him off. He ceased to be God’s 
king when he disobeyed, though he hung on to the 
reins of government, Sin is alwayssuicidal. Death 
comes from within. Disobedience carries its own 
hemp to the gallows. 

Saul’s rejection by God had nothing to do with his 
salvation; it was concerned altogether with his 
service. He was chosen by God for special service. 
Now he is set aside from that service because he has 
deliberately refused to obey. He disqualifies himself 
for the service by the way he goes at it. This does 
not necessarily affect his salvation. Many a man 
will be saved, but it will be by the skin of his teeth. 
For both the life and the service, or the lack of serv- 
ice, pull the other way. 

The text of gold for this lesson, and for the whole 
book, and for the whole life, is this great sentence 
from Samuel's life: ‘* To obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams.” This is the 
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great classic word on obedience. God doesn’t want 
tribute, nor sacrifice, but obedience. Not generous 
subscriptions, nor memorial windows, nor endow- 
ment funds. Heis immensely wealthy in mere gold. 
It is used for cobblestones in the New Jerusalem. 
But he does seem to suffer much from the poverty of 
obedience. Doing good isn't the best g except it 
be doing God’s will too. 
NANTUCKET, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
nglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


URSED Je the man that eateth any food until 
it be evening (14: 24). Belief in the efficacy of 
an expressed wish is general, whether it be 

that of good-will or of malevolence. On visiting an 
Oriental family, or when meeting a friend in the 
street, the parting word is generally, ‘‘Give peace.” 
The speaker thus requests that if any common ac- 
quaintances be seen on the way, his peace also may 
poy yee or conveyed tothem. Thus Christ’s words, 
‘* My peace I give unto you” did not mean a convey- 
ance to them of his own relationship with God, but a 
prayer that his disciples might have all the blessing 
that his love could think of for them. The addition, 
‘*not as the world giveth,” implied that it was more 
than conventional etiquette, or a reference to common 
matters of health and worldly success. 

In the expression of ill-will, the malediction is 
usually directed towards the two subjects about 
which Oriental feeling is most intense, namely, the 
family and the faith. One hears continually, ‘‘A 
curse on your father!” ‘‘ A curse on your religion!” 

Sin not against Jehovah in eating with the blood 
(14 : 34). he Jewish butcher, before killing a cow 
or sheep, must say: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
hast sanctified us by*thy commandments and hast 
given an order about the shedding of blood.” With- 
out this the act would be a crime (Gen. 9: 4; Deut. 
12: 16, 23-25; 15: 23). ‘* The tradition of the elders” 
upon this point is that the meat must be soaked in 
water for about half an hour, and then lie sprinkled 
over with salt for about the same time, so as to draw 
out the the blood as much as possible. A delicate 
bit of rabbinical discussion is as to how much of the 
surrounding surface of the meat can be affected by 


any one grain of the sprinkled salt ! A Moslem when. 


killing an animal miust say, ‘‘In the name of God!” 
It is the Creator’s permission for touching his sacred 

ift of life. Last year, a missionary saw some 

ed’ween bathing in one of the hot springs near the 
Dead Sea, and noticed that before going into the pool 
they poured into it the blood of a slaughtered sheep. 
Their explanation was that the blood gave life and 
strength. 

BEYROUT, SyRIA. 
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Obeying Orders 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


i OOK to your marching orders. How do they 

read 2.” said the great Duke of Wellington to 

a young clergyman who spoke slightingly of 
foreign missions. ‘The church, like Saul, has been 
entrusted with a great commission, but how many, 
like him, make a compromise and offer to the Lord 
‘*something else just as good” as implicit obedience! 
In spite of excuses and in spite of many excellent 
qualities the verdict is, ‘‘ Thou hast rejected the word 
of Jehovah—TI also have rejected thee"’ (see also 1 
Cor. 9 : 27). 

Each of the followers of Christ has a responsibility 
in carrying out his Great Commission. ‘*Some can 
go, most can give, all can pray.” Nochange must be 
made in the marching orders. No excuses avail. 
‘If the Lord wants you for a missionary,” said 
Adoniram Judson, ‘he will send that word home to 
your heart. If he does so, you neglect it at your 

ril.” 

Does not this neglect explain many of the life fail- 
ures among Christians? Something else has been 
offered in place of perfect obedience and disciples are 
necessarily rejected, cast aside, as not fit for further 
service, en and women have heard God's call to 
devote themselves, their money or their influence to 
extend God’s kingdom, but they compromised with 
partial obedience—plus excuses. (What are some of 
these compromises and excuses?) In consequence, 
they lose the very things they wish to keep and are 
deprived of much beside. 

In contrast to these sad life histories, how many 
testify to the joy they have experienced in giving 
their all to carry out the Great Commission. David 
Brainerd, the noble missionary to the North Ameri- 
can Indians, declared on his dying bed: ‘‘I would 
not have spent my life otherwise for the whole world.” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


is a screw loose. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


HE thirteenth chapter records Saul’s first bad 
break—but God, as his custom is, gave him 
another chance to get his heart right. In the 

fourteenth chapter you make the acquaintance of the 
most charming and lovable young man in history. 
You see him, with no help but his private secretary, 
scale a precipice and upon a plain of Abraham capture 
a Quebec! And then Saul makes another bad break 
and wants to kill this same maga God now tries 
Saul once more by giving him a commission to wipe 
out those hyenas of the desert, the Amalekites, and 
our lésson to-day is the sequel. 

‘*God was cruel to order a whole race destroyed !” 
Well, George, I guess you don’t know the Amale- 
kites. Have you fellows a wife, a mother, a daugh- 
ter, a sister, a sweetheart ? Suppose you should come 
home some day and find the house burned and your 
loved ones ravished and murdered by a gang from 
the next county. And the gang did this as a regular 
business. Just suppose. ell! ‘*But their little 
children.” When you start in torid the Barren Hills 
of copperheads, you will kill only the old snakes, will 
you? ‘But the cattle and the goods.” God never 
we property when he wipes out wickedness. 

either at the flood, at Sodom and Gomorrah, nor 
nowadays. 
of the 
example, 


Blessed be thou of Jehovah: 1 have performed \v. 
13). When a man gushes and reports performance 
in the same breath it is a pretty good sign that there 
Was Saul self-deluded, or a hypo- 
crite, or like some of you fellows, only a half-doer ? 
Obey in general but not in particular? Do just as 
much as you havea mind? ‘Tell the truth in general, 
but lie to the teacher if you think you will not get 
caught? Honest in general, but if the conductor 
doesn’t ask for the ticket—well, that’s his lookout! 
Saul’s heart was condemning him—he knew what was 
coming to him—tried to forestall it by flattery. But 
Samuel was not that sort. God has never selected a 
weak, mealy-mouthed man for a prophet from Sam- 
uel’s day to that of John the Baptist—nor to our day. 


What meaneth then this bleating of the sheep... 
and lowing of the oxen (v.14). On this day Saul 
won a flock of sheep and a drove of cattle, but lost a 
kingdom. Are any of you going to be such fools? 
Some years ago, there was as bright a young mechani- 
cal engineer as ever came to town employed at one 
of our mills: The mill was not as big then as it is 
now. He had been working pretty hard designing 
and erecting a new machine, and it came vacation 
time in August. The ‘told man” would not let him 
off just then as he was anxious to get the machine 
started. But he took a week off anyhow, and quite 
properly was promptly ‘‘fired.” He got the week, 
but lost the best opportunity of his life. His succes- 
sor has grown with the mill, and is now next to the 
‘‘old man” in the best position intown. Some of you 
fellows are now making just as big fools of your- 
selves. You are letting your ‘‘days off” cheat you 
out of years on. 


Saul said, They have brought them... the rest we 
... destroyed (v.15). “Now what do you think of that! 
The baby act, and he the king! THEY have brought 
them—but WE destroyed. Oh, son of Adam—*' the 
woman gave me, and I did eat” (Gen. 3: 12). Did 
you ever notice that every fellow who goes to the bad 
was ‘‘led away by evil companions”? Humanity 
since Adam’s day has been doing this evading, shift- 
ing, putting the blame on some oneelse. Nothing 
could better show Saul’s deterioration than this whine 
of his. Nor yours. If you ever let the Devil get the 
best of you, be aman. ‘‘ Take your medicine.” Confess 
your fault. Haven’t you noticed the employer seems 
to take more interest in such a fellow? God does, 
too. Remember the Prodigal (Luke 15: 21, 22). I 
have not one bit of doubt that if Saul had cried to 
God, as David did after his sin, he would have met 
with the same favor (Psa. 51: 4; 2 Sam. 12: 13). Lo 
not fail to notice that Saul stuck in the pious motive 
‘* spared to sacrifice ”— yes! and some men give money 
to religious objects from the same motive—and it 
avails just about as much as Saul’s cattle. 


When God makes man wield the sword 
ord, there must be no ‘‘ graft” to spoil the 


Behold, to obey ts better than sacrifice (v. 22). 
God cares nothing for ceremonies without obedience. 
What teacher cares for the bouquet from the scholar 
who makes her life miserable by disobedience ? What 
general cares for cheers from mutinous troops? 
Flowers and cheers are easy—obedience often hard. 
Flowers and cheers are formal—obedience a matter 
of the heart. I have a remarkable blacksmith who 
between heats makes for me beautiful iron roses and 
other lovely things in cunning iron work. But if he 
did not do as I tell him in his regular work that keeps 
my shop going, what would I care for his roses ard 
lamps? It is sowith God. The smith makes me his 
roses and indicates his opinion of me; when he serves 
me and does as I tell him and makes my business a 
success, he shows bis love for me. And, ob, how I 
value his roses! 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 


LESSON FOR JULY 26 (1 Sam. 1s) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


3. October 18.—Dayid’s Kindness to Jonathan’s 

Sem (9 Sam.g)...- +220. . « » Due July 18 
4. October 25.—The Joy of Vorgivencss (ea. a)... Juypes 
s. November 1.—Absalom Rebels Against David 

ME: 5. 6 Kats bioce es oe + 8 “ 6Aug.1 
6. November 8.—David Grieves for Absalom (2 


ee eee a ae ee ee “ Aug. 8 


** Keep at it Until the Last Man’’—v. 3. 


OW go and smite Amalek (v. 3). Listen to the 
last orders of the commander of one of the 
ships which were sailing to their death in 

the attempt to blockade the entrance to Port Arthur: 
‘Let every man set aside all thought of making a 
name for himself, but all work together for the at- 
tainment of our object. It is a mistaken idea of 
valor needlessly to court death. Death is not our 
object, but success, and we die in vain if we do not 
obtain it. If I die, Lieutenant Yamamoto will take 
the command; and if he is killed, you will take your 
orders from your warrant officer. Let us keep at it 
until the last man, until we have carried out our 
mission."— William J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N.Y. 
From The Methodist Review. 


The Rebel’s Present Rejected—v. 22. 

To obey is better than sacrifice (v. 22). The Ro- 
man Pharnaces sent Cesar a present of a diadem 
while he was still rebelling against his power. Czesar 
sent back his present, saying: ‘‘ First of all, yield 
obedience, and then make presents.” God wants us 
more than our gifts.—7he Rev. T. Wesley Cosens, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. Froma sermon by /. Wilbur 
Chapman, in The Union Gospel News. 


The Mark of a Good Soldier—v. 22. 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice (v. 22). 
Colonel Lawrence, the father of Sir Henry and Lord 
John Lawrence, commanded the garrison at Ostend 
throughout the Waterloo campaign. Chafing at being 


cooped up in this post, he appealed to the Duke of: 


Wellington for ‘‘ Auld lang syne” to let him come’to 
the front with a body of picked men from his garri- 
son. The Iron Duke replied that he remembered 
him well, and believed he was too good a soldier to 
wish for any other post than the one which was given 
to him.—Mrs. M. Watts, Clapham Park, London, 
Eng. From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


Getting Our Hands into Father’s—v. 23. 

Thou hast rejected the word of Jehovah (v. 23). 
A little boy eighteen months old was seated at the 
table beside his father. His mother was putting the 
dishes on for the meal. A cut-glass dish, sparkling 
in the light, attracted the little fellow, and he reached 
for it. His mother warned him, ‘‘ No, no, William.” 
He drew his little hand back, but the temptation was 
too strong for him. He reached for itagain. His 
mother again warned, ‘‘ No, no, William.’’ But the 
temptation was so strong that he grasped the dish 
with his little hand. His mether took it from him 
and returned it to its place, and slapped his little 
hands and stood for a moment watching. He put 
both hands on the table, and they were stealing 
toward the coveted prize again. When his mother 
warned again, instead of grasping the dish, he slipped 
both little hands under his father’s large hand, which 
lay on the table, took another look at the dish, and 
then smiled confidently into his father’s face as much 
as to say, ‘‘It is very pretty to me, but I know you 
will keep me from it and protect me.” If Saul had 
7 himself into God’s hands!—7ze Rev. Robert 
A. Thomson, Ellensburg, Wash. 


The Best Way to Memorize Scripture—v. 26. 


Thou hast rejected the word of Jehovah (v. 26). 
The Northern Christian Advocate quotes this inci- 
dent told of a Korean Christian by a missionary: 
‘* One day there came into one of the mission stations 
a sturdy Christian from the North. After the usual 
greetings, he was asked the purpose of his visit. His 
pag 4 was: ‘I have been memorizing some verses in 
the Bible, and have come to recite them to you.’ He 
lives one hundred miles away, and had walked all 
that distance, traveling four nights,—a long stroll to 
recite some verses of Scripture to his pastor, but he 
was listened to as he récited in Korean, without a 
verbal error, the entire Sermon on the Mount. He 
was told that if he simply memorized it, it would be 
a feat of memory and nothing more; he must prac- 
tise its teachings. His face lighted up with a smile 
as he promptly replied: ‘That is the way I learned 
it. I tried to memorize it, but it wouldn't stick, so I 
hit on this plan: I would memorize a verse, and then 
find a heathem neighbor of mine, and practise the 
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verse on him. Then I found it would stick.’” If 
Saul had lived the word of God, as well as learning 
the letter of it, he would not have been rejected.— 
William J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. 

prize for this week ts awarded to this illustration. 


The Peril of the Derelicts—v. 26. 

Thou hast rejected the word of Jehovah, and 
Jehovah hath rejected thee from being king over 
Israel (v. 26). he following is one of Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman’s stories: ‘‘On a recent journey to Porto 
Rico, I entered into conversation with a man who 
knew the seas, and who was master of the ship. I 
said to him, ‘Do you fear the storm?’ ‘ Not in the 
least,’ he said, ‘for by good seamanship we are able 
to weather almost every storm.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘do 

ou fear the fog?’ And he said, ‘ Not to anyextent, 
Sonne different vessels have a definite track along 
which ordinarily they sail.’ ‘ What, then,’ I said to 
him, ‘do you fear the most?’ And he said, ‘ We are 
the most afraid of derelicts. A derelict is a disman- 
tled, unmanned ship. It is a ship sailing to no har- 
bor, a ship without a compass, without a crew, and 
without a captain.’”” Saul had become a moral dere- 
lict, and was no more worthy of being king of the 
Lord’s people.—Lunice E. Perry, Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y. From The Presbyterian. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we thank thee that thou dost call us 
to simple obedience,—unquestioning obedience 
that asks not why, but obeys. Oh, forgive the 

improvements that we try to make on thy plans. 
Help us to take thy loving commands as king’s orders, 


‘ and to go about the business upon which thou sendest 


us, without turning by a hair’s breadth from the 7 
thou dost point out. Give us sharp hearing to catc 
thy lightest word, and simple directness in obedience. 
Amen. 


After the Lesson 


A young man was sent by his employer with a 
Message to repeat to a customer. The employer 
trusted that young man to speak that message just 
as it was given. But the messenger thought he could 
improve upon it, and he gave the message in 47s way 
instead of in his employer’s way. _When he made his 
report upon his return his employer showed his 
astonishment. ‘* Why,” he cried, ‘‘the one point I 
wanted you to make you didn’t make!” And it was 
a long while before that young man regained his em- 
provers confidence, No, he hadn’t meant any harm. 

e only intended to improve upon his employer's 
orders. , 

Have you ever made that mistake? Have you 
made the big mistake of trying to improve upon God's 
plain directions to you? God said, *‘ Drop that habit 
that is hurting you!”’ You said, ‘‘ Well, I will—al- 
most. That is, I'll not let it hurt me, I'll cut out the 
worst of it.” Oh, what a pity! Why not obey! 
Wasn't it a pity that Saul didn’t do just that? The 
biggest word in the lesson is— 


USE Y 


And it doesn’t need any other words with it to make 
us understand. God help us all to do what he so 
lovingly tells us to do! 


PHILADELPHIA, 














% 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “** Bible Songs ’’) 


‘*God moves in a mysterious way.’’ Psalm tor : 1-8. 

‘** Lord of mercy, and of might.” (142: I-g. 202 : 1-4.) 

**O for a closer walk with God.”’ PaaEe. OF : Sng 

pa ‘ Sh laa (49 : 2-4. 74:12, 2.) 

**I neea ‘Thee every hour. Psalm 40 : 5-10. 

‘* Trust and Obey.” (54 :3-5. 84 : 3-5.) 

‘*Lead on, O King Eternal."’ Psalm 50 : 15-22. 

cage: ms ,, (66 : 8 9, 13-15. 105 : 8, 

** Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah. 9. 13-15.) 

‘‘If thou but suffer God to guide Psalm 103 : 16-19. 

thee."’ (148 : 1, 2. 208 : 3, 4.) 
% 

Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 

Monday.—1 Sam. 13: 1I-14....... 

‘Tuesday.—1 Sam. 15: 1-15... 

Wednesday.—1 Sam. 15 : 16-31 . 

‘Thursday.—Isaiah 1 : 10-20. : * 0 

Friday.—Micah6:1-8....... 

Saturday.— Luke 6 : 43-49 

Sunday.—1 John 2:7-17...... 


. Samuel's reproof 


} Saul rejected of the Lord 


oe Vain sacrifices 
. . Obedience required 
. . Safety in obedience 
. - Knowing and doing 
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| Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Saul’s Rejection 








I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Samuel 15). 
[For each member of the Bible class. 


HE next seven lessons, beginning with the story 
of Saul’s decisive rejection as the founder of a 
permanent dynasty, trace the gradual prepara- 

tion of David to become his successor. 

It is not clear at what time in the history of Saul’s 
reign the episode occurred which is related in the fif- 
teenth chapter. It might have taken place at almost 
any time, since the faults of character which ac- 
counted for Saul’s course of action were his from the 
outset. It was not so much a deliberately planned 
act of disobedience, as an unconsidering following of 
impulse. Saul was in some respects a boy always. 
He acted upon impulse, and failed to take the one 
definitely essential step for pursuing the course ap- 
provable by God. He never took God into account 
in a normal, definite way. 

The command to wage destructive war against 
Amalek did not seem in itself objectionable to Saul. 
Amalek represented all those foes against whom 
Israel had to struggle. It was a hostile people, ir- 
reconcilable, vengeful, sleepless, active,—a continu- 
ing menace to Israel to the extent of its opportunity. 
Israel’s chance for forward growth historically and 
humanly depended upon her mastery of such nation- 
alities as these. That the war was to be pursued for 
these broader reasons, and not for mere lust of con- 
quest or desire for spoil, is indicated by the order that 
the destruction should be absolute. It was a holy 
war, not a national feud or a border raid. 

When Saul had captured the country of the Ama- 
lekites, captured their king and a rich store of booty, 
he forgot that he was but an instrument sent to ac- 
complish acertain work. He evidently admired King 
Agag, and thought that the butchery of so many 
prime cattle and flocks was a wastefulness almost 
criminal. So, desirous of partly serving God and 
partly serving himself, he slew all the inferior spoil 
and saved the best. 

God accepts no half-way service. It was not a 
question of wisdom or folly, but of obedience. Saul 
had defiantly appropriated that which God had de- 
voted. He seemed to make matters worse by charg- 
ing the fault to the army (v. 21). 

Samuel expressed a great principle of conduct. 
Not one’s outward reverence, but his inward attitude, 
is the essential thing. A spirit of disobedience is as 
bad as openidolatry. Saul could not found a dynast 
because he was ruling the kingdom from his own self- 
ish viewpoint. He had become self-centered. 

Nor was there a chance for compromise or forgive- 
ness. Saul was clearly unrepentantin any true sense. 
He had ceased to direct his life by trying to ascertain 
and execute God’s will. He could no longer fulfil the 
demands involved in the leadership of the people. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

For interesting information regarding the destruc- 
tion of cities as a religious act, see any Dictionary of 
the Bible under ‘‘ Devote,” ‘* Baal,” or ‘‘ Amalek.” 
For an estimate of Saul at this time, see McFadyen's 
‘* Messages of the Prophetical Historians,” or Wade's 
‘“‘Old Testament History,” or Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish 
Church.” 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method. } 

This tragic lesson enforces the importance of always 
taking God into account, and of viewing life from 
God’s standpoint. 

The Command to Devote Amalek. What did the 
‘‘utter destruction” imply? Why did not such a 
command offend the moral sense of that day ? 

Whal Saul Did. How far did he execute the com- 
mand? Why did he fail to execute it in full detail ? 

His Disobedience. Wherein did he disobey? How 
did he make matters worse ? 

Samuel’s Rebuke. Why did Saul’s sin strike at 
the very foundations of Israel’s strength ? 

Mi Death of Agug. Was Samuel's act approv- 
able ? 

The at og ge of Samuel. What did this separa- 
tion signify? How did Saul himself interpret it ? 

Limits of Forgiveness. Are there times when 
God cannot forgive ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEx’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. What are the limits of mourning? 2. Was Sam- 
uel's artifice justifiable ? 3. How did David surpass 
Saul in equipment at the outset? 4. What qualities 
was Israel’s king bound to have ? 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


OU remember, girls, that in the last lesson the 
king and people were warned against disobey- 
ing God. The present lesson shows that the 

warning was not heeded.. Suppose we try to define 
some words that we are often meeting in these les- 
sons. Whatis sin? Draw a line and see if you can 
make it straight. Sin means deviation from a 
straight line. Iniquity really means giving false 
weight,—cheating in the balance sheet. Wickedness 
comes from the same root as wizard, and means 
planning mischief in secret. Transgression is wan- 
dering from the right path. Saul, who started out 
with everything in his favor, very soon dropped into 
diff: -ent forms of disobedience. He chose to have 
his © sn way instead of obeying God's commiand. 
God was commander-in-chief, Saul was his lieutenant. 
An epidemic sweeps over a province, leaving it 
desolate, but the causes of the visitation are discov- 
ered, and thereafter health becomes the rule in the 
future community. A plague spotcomes inthe body, 
the patient goes to the hospital, and the surgeon’s 
knife cuts out every part of the poisoned growth. 
Saul’s sin lay in the fact that he thought he knew 
better than God. ‘Then, too, he craved the fine 
sheep and oxen that were led home in triumph after 
the battle. No doubt he meant to offer sacrifices, 
but Samuel said to him ‘To obey is better than sac- 
rifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” If you 
deliberately disobey your mother, she will not be 
pleased if you present her the same day with a bou- 
quet of flowers. Note, girls, that Saul showed him- 
self unfit to be king by‘refusing to listen to the voice 
of the Lord. That he knew he had done wrong was 
shown by his eager haste to explain and excuse him- 
self when he met Samuel. Notice that he was re- 
jected at Gilgal, the spot where he was crowned. 
Although Saul was so splendid physically, he 
shows traces of a small nature, in his attempt to put 
the blame of disobedience upon the people. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 

(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 

each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. How had Samuel felt after the rejection of Saul ? 
2, To whom did the Lord send him that he might 
anoint another king? 3. When the elders of Beth- 
lehem saw his approach, what didthey say ? 4. Which 
of the sons of Jesse had the Lord chosen? 5. Where 
was the one whom the Lord had chosen, and from 
what occupation was he called to be anointed king? 


< 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


HE careful reading of chapters 13-15 was an 
Ei essential part of my preparation. The other 
part was the selection of the vital truth to be 
emphasized. ‘* Obedience” seemed to be the word. 
But I've taught the lesson obedience so often that I 
dreaded to teach it again. Have the boys learned 
it? Have I myself learned obedience so that I im- 
plicitly obey? Neither they mor I; then ‘‘obedi- 
dience” must be our lesson, 

How would you like to be the general of an army 
which was made of men who wouldn’t obey? That 
army would make a pretty mess of things, wouldn't it ? 

But see here, fellows, the army isn’t the only place 
where obedience is required. I’ve lived some years 
longer than you, and I'll tell you what I’ve observed: 
I never knew a man to rise to success who hadn't 
learned obedience. Why, it’s so all around us, 
Every big strong man you know has to obey. If he 
breaks the laws of nature, he gets sick; if he breaks 
the law of the land in which he lives, he may go to 
jail. He may employ ten thousand men, who all 
must obey him, but he’s got to obey some one else, or 
some laws or rules of life or commerce. Break the 
law, and punishment comes. 

Well, now, where is a man to learn to be obedient ? 
No better time than as a boy; no better place than at 
home and school. As a boy, I know little about his- 
tory and geography and mathematics, and I need to 
know them so that when I become a man I may take 
my place among other men and succeed as well as 
they. As a boy, I may not have learned the lesson 
of obedience, but I need to learn that lesson. I'll 
not succeed without it. Shall I sometime rule a 
thousand men? Not till I’ve learned to be ruled by 
another. 

Just here a gentleman came to the class; attention 
was diverted, and an interruption seemed inevitable. 
But I said at once, ‘* Listen, Mr. A , to what we 
were just talking about.” AndItold him. ‘t You've 
had a lot of experience, and have known hundreds 
and hundreds of men; have you ever known a suc- 
cessful man who hasn’t learned to obey?” He 
thought a while, and he admitted he hadn't. He 
passed on; our train of thought wasn't interrupted, 
after all. (Please notice that he didn’t make a 
speecth-or talk to the boys; it was lesson time— 
sacredly saved for the teacher's work. ) 
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And, whether boy or man, every fellow is called 
upon to obey God. God wants our love and worship, 
and our best gifts, of course; but he wants noné of 
these unless he has our obedience. We may think 
we know a better way, as Saul thought, but God is 
only using those folks who do things 47s way. Too 
bad, wasn't it, that for a few animals and some 
worldly wealth Saul lost his chance to be a great 
ruler, with the power of God back of him to uphold 
him? And it’s just as much too bad if you fellows 
fail to learn obedience now, to parent and teacher, 
and never learn obedience to God—for who knows 
what God may have in store for you—if you just 
obey! 


Mome Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Why had God rejected Saul as king? 2. How 
was a ‘‘ sacrifice” offered in those days? 3. In what 
does God's way of judging people differ from man’s 
way? 4. What was David's occupation as a boy? 
5. What skill did David have that pleased Saul the 
king? 6. What office was David given in Saul’s 
household ? 

< 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HO remembers the motto on last Sunday’s flag? 
How many found it on some money at home? 
Let us repeat it: ‘‘In God We Trust.” How 
many wrote and brought it to pin to our blackboard ? 
(Commend all who did, and make use of every flag.) 
Review the flag mottoes of the last three lessons: 
‘Thy Kingdom Come”; ‘‘ Great God our*King”’ and 
‘*In God We Trust.” (Show last week's picture.) 
Who is this kind old man, urging his people to trust 
in God, now that they had chosena king? And who 
was the king? Sing: ‘‘O trust, trust in God.” 

Samuel told Saul, ‘t Only fear the Lord, and serve 
him in truth, with all your heart,” etc. Sing: ‘‘Serve 
him, serve him, all ye little children.” Samuel asked 
God to send the thunder storm at harvest-time to 
prove that he spoke the truth, and he did. Samuel's 
warnings really meant ‘‘ Trust and Obey” (Put that 
on to-day’s flag). We will find out whether King Saul 
and the people obeyed Samuel's warning. 

Other people, who lived near to Saul’s country, 
heard that he had been chosen king, and what a big, 
tall, strong man he was, so they kept coming to fight 
against him, and thought they could beat him, but 
God helped him to win many battles. The people 
eer Saul, and were proud of such a big, strong 

ing. Saul began to be proud too, and to trust in 
himself, instead of God. Just before another great 
battle, Samuel sent word for Saul to wait until Sam- 
uel could come and offer a sacrifice tothe Lord. Saul 
grew impatient, and offered it himself, which was 
disobeying God’s command. Just as he finished, 
Samuel came, and asked what he had done (13 : 8-14). 
Saul tried to excuse himself, but Samuel told him 
God could not trust a king who disobeyed. Yet God 
let Saul win that battle (14: 23-31), and gave him 
another chance to ‘‘ Trust and Obey.” 

Again the time came for another great battle, so 
God sent this message to Saul by Samuel (15: 3). 
‘*Go and fight these people, but don’t keep anything 
that belongs to them, destroy it all.” Saul gained 
the victory, but, instead-of obeying God’s command, 
‘the brought: back sheep and- oxen and all that was 
good” (15:9). God was grieved that Saul would not 
obey, and told Samuel he couldn’t trust him to be 
king (15: 11). Samuel was grieved too, and prayed 
all night to the Lord about it. In the morning Sam- 
uel went to find Saul. Saul said ‘* Blessed be thou 
of the Lord, I have performed, or obeyed the com- 
mandment:of the Lord” (Show the picture-roll). 
Samuel knew it was a lie, for near by he could hear 
the sheep bleating, and the oxen lowing. He asked 
Saul what it meant, for he remembered that they had 
once promised ‘The Lord our God will we serve, 
and his voice will we odey.” Again King Saul made 
excuses, and blamed the people, saying that they had 
saved them for sacrifices to God. Then Samuel told 
Saul God’s message and asked, ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
obey?” Again Saul blamed the people and told 
another lie, saying ‘‘ Yes, I have obeyed.” ‘Samuel 
said, ‘‘God would be better pleased to have you obey 
than to bring him an offering in this way.” 

It makes me think of what Arthur did one day. 
Mother had told the children never to meddle with 
her purse. Arthur saw it on the table and took out 
ten cents. As he came from school he spent it for 
candy, and when he came home, he offered some to 
his mother. She was surprised to see so much in the 
bag, and wondered where he got the money. When 
she found out she said, ‘‘ No, mother doesn’t want 
any candy from a boy who isn’t honest; mother would 
rather be able to trust her boy, and know that he 
would obey, than to have all the candy in the world,” 
so she refused, or rejected his offer. Arthur didn't 
enjoy the candy, and he never did such a thing again. 

Wasn't it too bad that Saul didn’t ‘‘Trust and 
Obey”? (Put that motto on a flag at home, and 
bring it here next Sunday.) 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 


———S 


The Home Department 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


KENTUCKY.—I want to organize a Home it of 
my Sunday-schoolclass. Please tell me how to proceed and 
what is required of the members.—A. 

Until recently the Home Department has been 
considered a department of the whole school, and 
such it really is. A Home Department attached toa 
class is a comparatively new feature of the work, 
and yet has: many possibilities in it, and is carried 
on with much success in some localities, especially 
so, I think, in Texas, where the plan is said to have 
originated. It is a capital idea to enrol, in the Home 
Department of the class, the parents and other non- 
attending members of the home represented in the 
class, if itcan be done. The Home Department of 
a given class may easily become larger than the 
class itself. All that is required to belong to the 
Home Department, whether connected with an indi- 
vidual class or not, is the pledge on the part of the 
members to study the lesson a half hour each 
week and keep a record to that effect. This record 
is kept on an envelope which is called for at the end 
of the quarter vd the Home Department Visitor. An 
offering is usually made by the member at this time 
whether it is asked for or not. : There is no financial 
condition to the membership whatever. It is usually 
found that the offering made by members of the 
Home Department covers the entire expense of the 
Department several times over. 

If you want to learn all about the Home Depart- 
ment, send to The Sunday School Times Company 
for Mrs. Stebbins’ book on the subject. Also send to 
the International Sunday School Association, 806 
Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill., for an explana- 
tory leaflet. Your own denomination no doubt pub- 
lishes a Home Department quarterly especially 
adapted to the needs of this Department. 








Where may I secure a program for a Home Department 
social ? 

I know of nothing that will help your Department 
more than an occasional gathering of a social nature. 
I would call the Visitors of your Department together 
and organize some committees. ‘hese committees 
should not consist wholly of Visitors, but have some 
members upon them besides. ‘here might be com- 
mittees on decorations, advertising, invitation. There 
are several hymns now in use that have been written 
especially for the Home Department.- I would not 
have too much of a set program. These people are 
not very often thrown together as a- Department, as 
is the case with other Departments of the school. 
They will have many things to talk about, and spon- 
taneous enjoyment is oftentimes the very best. 

As one feature of entertainment and education as 
well, I suggest the blind ‘‘ Question Box.” ‘This 
would be in charge of your committee ou entertain- 
ment. ‘They could write questions on slips of paper 
and place them in sealed numbered envelopes, one 
slip in each envelope, and -pass them on promiscu- 
ously. At the proper time the numbers are called. 
No. 1 will open the envelope, and for the first time 
read the question and endeavor to give an answer to 
it. If this answer is not complete or satisfactory, the 
superintendent of the Department might supplement 
it and get out of it the information that was designed 
to be gotten out of it. Here are a few questions all 
bearing on the Home Department. They are given 
as suggestions only: 

Give a good definition of the Home Department. 
Who started the Home Department? When and 
where? How many members of the Home Depart- 
ment in the United States? How can our Home De- 
partment help the pastor? What is the best way to 
secure new members for our Home Department ? 
What would you like to have the Home Department 
Visitors do on the occasion of the quarterly call ? 
How can we make the Home Departments reach the 
non-residents of our church? Give an incident from 
personal experience showing the benefits of the 
Home Department. Howcan our Home Department 
help the other departments of the school? Does the 
Home Department make you want to stay away from 
the main school or attend it? How can our Home 
Department do some missionary or benevolent work 
which will maintain the interest and at the same 
time do good? 

On another occasion have your committee on en- 
tertainment read a few of the Home Department 
stories to be found from time to time in The Sunday 
School Times. If the meetings of this character were 
frequent enough, the Home Department stories, 
‘*The Boynton Neighborhood,”’ or the story entitled, 
‘* How Standstill Was Moved,” by Harriet E. Walden, 
might be react chapter by chapter with much interest. 

You will find the chapter on ‘‘ Socials, Receptions, 
and Special Days” in ‘‘ The Home Department of 
To-day" (25 cents, postpaid), replete with helpful 
suggestions. 


























LESSON FOR JULY 26 (1 Sam. 15 ) 





Worth Repeating 





The Church Membership Question 


From a leaflet by Ernest Bourner Allen, D. D., prepared for circula- 
tion in Washington Avenue Congregational Church, Toledo, Ohio. 


ET us have a plain talk about church member- 
ship. At no point, ee my is there so much 
misapprehension about the purposes of the 

church, ignorance of Christ's commands, and unwill- 
ingness to meet responsibility. 

1. The Difficulties.—Men affirm that they are not 
good enough tobelongtothechurch. This is quite true. 
All the perfect people are in heaven, of course. But 

erfect goodness is not a test for entering the church. 
We recognize that goodness is a growth. Therefore 
we ask whether you are started on this growth. 
Is Jesus Christ your ideal, your Lord and Saviour? 
It is not expected that you will wait till yqu have 
reached some particular point in goodness before you 
join the church, but that you will come as you are, 
in order to grow more rapidly and surely. 

Some people declare they can be just as good out- 
side the church. Let us grant this is true. There 
are many others who canno? be so good outside the 
church. A Christian ought to help those who are 
weaker. ~ Therefore it is his clear duty to come into 
the church for the sake of others. Andit is not quite 
‘rue that a man is as strong outside, for in union 
there is strength. ‘The experience of multitudes 
proves that they were helped by others when they 
came into the church. 

But—there are hypocrites in thechurch. Ofcourse 
there are.. Are there none outside? The church has 
no monopoly on them. A man does not escape their 
company by staying outside. Nor are you obliged to 
be a hypocrite because you come in. By coming in 
you may help the hypocrite to be true and if you can, 
you ought. 

Is it not true that some of us seek to escape respon- 
sibility by staying out of the church? Do we not 
feel that we can be satisfied with doing less? At 
bottom, is there not some selfishness, some evasion 
about it? Are we afraid we shall be asked to give? 
Can we look ourselves inquiringly in the face on these 
questions, without wincing ? ener bright! Per- 
haps we find it hard to get along with other people. 
‘The church home, like the family home, is the very 
place for receiving the discipline we need. The 
ideal Christian is not a hermit, pleasing himself be- 
cause he can do as he likes, without regard for the 
needs and rights of others. 

2. The Duty.—The Christian ought .to be seek- 
ing a church home rather than be sought by it. 
The first thing Paul tried to do when he was converted 
was to join the church. He was not disgruntled and 
discouraged because they refused him at first, on ac- 
count of his bad record, but set about making a good 
record to prove his sincerity. Later, he told the 
members of one of his churches not to forsake the 
assembling of themselves together. This clearly 
implied that they had a place to meet, a time to meet, 
and people who met together. 

When Jesus told Peter, ‘*On this rock*I will build 
my church,” he clearly taught three things : That 
there must be a church, that it would include the 
people who were loyal to him, and that it would be 
best and needful for them to be joined together for 
service. Evidently he saw it would be an orderly 
and natural place for them to confess him before 
men as he commanded.—Matt. 10: 32. 

There is nothing in all the New Testament about 
isolated or detached Christians. They are always in 
groups. Mencannot be the best Christians when 
alone. They are brothers in the family ; lovers, 
loving one another so that all men may know that 
they are disciples of Jesus—John 13 : 35; soldiers, 
in the chufch army, drilling and fighting ; neighbors, 
in the Christian and fon society ; servants, work- 
ing together and for one another. You need to bein 
the church army, the church society, the church work- 
shop, the church vineyard. 

The fulfilment of Christ’s command, ‘‘ This do in 
remembrance of me” imperatively demands an as- 
sociation of Christ’s lovers. So does the command 
to be baptized. Efficiency demands it. One can do 
more and 4¢ more when working with others. It is 
easier for two to be Christians in the home than one. 
It is our duty to be as good Christians,and todoas much 
good, as we are able. If so, we must be members of 
the church. 

Something ought to be said about those who come 
to the city and are members of churches elsewhere. 
There are hundreds of such, and very few here know 
that they are Christians. They attend church fora 
while, delay joining, and too often drift away. 
Sometimes they make their change of residence an 
opportunity to evade or give up Christian service. 
They say they worked hard in the other church and 
desire a rest. They think the are waiting to see 
where they will live, or what church or choir they 
like the best. There are hundred. of such homeless 
and unemployed Christians. I never saw one who 
Was satisfied and happy. They are like the coin in 
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the crack, for which the woman was looking—Luke 
15. It was a good coin, but she did not know where 
it was and received nothing from its value. So peo- 
ple slip out of sight in the city. They are good peo- 
ple, of value to the Kingdom, but we do not know 
where they are, and the Kingdom gets noreturn from 
them. Sometimes, too, they are foolishly wondering 
why they are not immediately found, and called on, 
and coaxed out of their little crack to do the service 
which they themselves ought to be seeking. 

It is not a matter of efficiency that some of these 
friends are members elsewhere. It keeps a great 
deal of dead timber in yonder membership roll and 
adds no live timber here. To send a little money to 
the old church is not adequate service for God. he 
most valuable asset a possess, your personal and 
public expression of loyalty to Jesus Christ, you have 
not given until you are in achurch home where you 
are living. Every Christian outside the church is an 
argument and excuse for others to stay out also. 
They do not know what excuse you give, nor care 
—they look at your action. 

3. The Delights.—There are many delights in 
church membership. Notthe least are the friendships 
we discover and develop there. These are the rich- 
est treasure we shall ever possess. They make our 
lives better, stronger, happier. 

The church is a place of refuge. ‘‘It is not ig- 
noble,” said a leading lawyer of Chicago, ‘to ac- 
knowledge that we get help there to meet our temp- 
tations.”” The church is an anchor, helping to hold 
us steady and true, ’gainst storm and tide. 

It offers us a fine field for service. Let us have 
done asking what we shall ge/, if we come into the 
church. Here a man can invest his life to splendid 
advantage. Here he can face large issues in a large 
way. Hereis economy of operation, splendid fellow- 
ship, a great equipment ready, and royal battling all 
along the line. It is a place of discipline, of disciple- 
ship, of deeds. 

The church gives perspective to life. It helps to 
correct various false estimates we are apt to make. 
It helps to keep us out of ruts and correlates all our 
powers for the largest and best uses. Here we get 
vision, not only for to-day but for God’s endless to- 
morrow. Here is a God-ordained agency for the 
salvation of mankind, of society, into which we may 
enter as partners of Jesus Christ and put the best 
we have. 

The church needs you. 

The church can help you. 

The church offers what no other institution in the 
world offers. 

The commands of Christ, the call for workers, the 
needs of others, the largest efficiency of your own 
life,—all these summon every Christian into the 
ranks ! 

The more you think it over, face it fairly, pray 
earnestly, the more you will be led to recognize the 
place of the church in the work of Christ’s Kingdom 
and determine to find immediately your place in 
its membership and work. 

Settle it now ! Come! 





For Children at Home 





What the Beads Told 
By Hilda Richmond 


os | igo = yoy goes wrong,” stormed Molly 
when her papa telephoned that he was too 
busy to take her for the drive they had 
planned. ‘‘I never want to do things and get my 
way, so I’m going to stop counting on them.” 

‘*You don’t have half as much trouble as I do,” 
said Roy. ‘‘I have worked three days to make my 
kite fly, and just as I got it all right it tangled up in 
the wires and got broken. I would just like to have 
things go right for once.” 

‘‘T thought you enjoyed the ride in the auto this 
morning when Uncle Joseph came past,” said Grand- 
ma, who was quietly knitting by the window. 

‘* Well, that was one time,” admitted Molly, ‘but 
everything else has gone wrong this morning.” 

** How about the pretty kitten Cousin Sarah sent ?” 
went on Grandma. 

‘**I forgot about that,” said Molly, *‘but I suppose 
it will run away or something.’” 

- ‘* Jack chewed up my ball this morning,” grumbled 
oy. 

‘*Yes, and Cousin Sarah bought you a new one 

when she heard akout it,” said Grandma. ‘I think 

you are both a little out of humor. 

‘*Honest, Grandma,” said Molly, ‘‘things have 
been going wrong all morning. ‘‘I couldn’t tell you 
how many times I’ve been disappointed.” 

So Grandma urged her to tell everything that had 
happened that morning and Molly had a doleful tale. 
Roy added his list to Molly’s, and any one who saw 
the forlorn little faces must have concluded that they 
had hard times, indeed. After a while they forgot 
all about what Grandma had said, and played till 
dinner was ready. After dinner they went for the 
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drive and not a thing was said about being disap- 
pointed until after supper when bed-time came. 

** Look here, children,” said Grandma, holdin 
two ony | strings of beads. ‘Every time you told me 
to-day that something went wrong, I put on a gray 
bead and when you were happy a gold one, hat 
do you think of the strings ?” 

And if you'll believe me, Roy only found five gray 
beads on his string and Molly four on hers! All the 
rest were shining gold ones, and Grandma had asked 
them from time to time all day what had happened, 
so they knew the beads were telling true stories. 
Then they sat downto count the gold: beads and 
found that Molly had twenty-five and Roy thirty. 
Just think of that! Why, the dull gray beads hardiy 
counted at all among the bright shining ones. 

‘I'll never say again that everything goes wrong !"” 
said two voices. ‘‘ Let’s hang the beads on the cur- 
tain where we can always see them and remember.” 


KENTON, OHIO. 


up 





With the New Books 





The books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 


Studies in Religious Nurture. Dr. Van Ormer of 
the Lutheran Church is well known in general Sun- 
day-school circles as a forceful speaker and writer. 
His book is a compound of addresses, convention 

apers, and the like. They are all good, although 
or the most part they discuss themes that are pretty 
weli inecaeelt ont in recent literature. Not a little 
of the matter is controversial. Dr. Van Ormer is 
well-read, fair, sensible, and progressive. When his 
blood is up he is vigorous—as in his chapter arraign- 
ing the immoral tendencies of certain popular school 
methods. This chapter alone ye the book a place 
among its kind. ‘The matter of rewards is convinc- 
ingly handled. The author is a worthy apologist 
aiso for the Sunday-school while he does not believe 
in resting satisfied with it. Elision might have made 
the book more effective, and it would have been the 
better for having defined more fully its basal word, 
‘‘nurture.” Butin general it is vivacious, strong, 
and wholesome. (Studies in Religious Nurture. 
By A. B. Bunn Van Ormer. Philadelphia: Luth- 
eran Publication Society. $1.) 


The Development of the Kindergarten.—Here is 
a book for the need of which educational history and 
philosophy have been suffering—The Kindergarten 
in American Education. Who but an expert knows 
how big that subject is? how complex, involved, far- 
reaching ? Look over these pages teeming with facts, 
historical, philosophical, prophetic. Very painstaking 
has Dr. Vandewalker been in her investigations. She 
appears to have settled the question of origins, so far 
as the American kindergarten is concerned, and she 
has settled it differently from the common acceptance. 
It is a wonderful story of development, reaching be- 
yond the kindergarten to Sunday-school, day-school, 
manual training, and college trends—and all in a 
half-century. ‘The whole educational system has 
been affected by Froebel’s peculiar institution, The 
church has felt its influence directly or indirectly. 
Any fair-minded person who reads this book must 
see that popular snap judgments on the kindergarten 
are absurd. The book is a valuable contribution. 
(The Kindergarten in American Education. By 
Nina C. Vandewalker, B.L.,M.Pd. Macmillan. $1.25 
net; postage, 10 cents.) 


Our Silent Partner.—The significance of Professor 
Alvah Salin Hobart’s ‘‘Our Silent Partner” lies in 
its true worth. It starts with simple truths, quite 
generally held by all Christian peoples. As it ad- 
vances, however, it moves into the realm of pro- 
founder truths, not so generally held. It is eminently 
scriptural. It discusses the practical doctrines of the 
Holy Spirit in the light of exact and comprehensive 
exegesis. It necessarily corrects much hasty and 
unwarranted teaching concerning the Holy Spirit. 
But it does this in such an affirmative and convincing 
way that the reader agrees with the author without 
resistance and is glad to agree with him. There 
will always be scholars who think that the ‘‘ Spirit” 
of God does not in every instance refer to the Holy 
Spirit. Accordingly there may be students of this 
book who feel that perhaps all the Scriptures quoted 
concerning the Holy Spirit do not necessarily refer 
to the third person of the Trinity. But when the 
practical teachings of ‘‘Our Silent Partner” are 
reached they are so sane and healthy, and withal so 
freshly put, that we wish every Christian would read 
them. This is a profitable book, with a mission. 
Every one should have a distinct belief con. 2rning 
the Holy Spirit, and should have such a belief as will 
help him to be a braver and more serviceable man. 
‘*Our Silent Partner” leads into green pastures and 
beside still waters, and it also leads into the making 
of the most of our powers for God and for humanity. 
Our Silent Partner. By Professor Alvah Salin 
Hobart. Revell. 75 cents, net.) 
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The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vital- 


nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 


A teaspoonful added toa glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beve e 





ity, the relief of mental and: 














NEW 
BOOKS 


Hand-work in the 
Sunday-school 





By MiLton S. LITTLEFIELD. 
A manual dealing with note- 
book work, map coloring, 
sand-map and pulp work, and 
suitable for 
work. Fully 


Sr.00, postpaid, 


other activities 
Sunday-school 


illustrated. 





A Manual of 
Missionary Methods 
for Sunday-school 
Workers 


By GeorGE H. Truitt. In 
two sections : ‘‘ Planning the 
Work’’ and ‘Working the 
Plan.'’ Practical plans for 
missionary work from many 


sources. Also contains a very 
valuable list of missionary 
books. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Conventions 
and 
How to Care for Them 


By EvuGENE C. Foster. A 
working manual for local com- 
mittees to help them plan to 
care for a convention with the 
greatest possible success. 25 
cents, postpaid. 
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Best Things from the Louisville Convention 


Gleanings from the Twelfth International Sunday School Convention, held June 18-23, 1908, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. An extended report of this convention appeared in last week’s issue of The Sunday School Times 





HE Committee on Resolutions, headed 
by Philip E. Howard, of Philadel- 
phia, Chairman, consisted of the 

following other members: Alexander 
Henry, E. K. Warren, George R. Merrill, 
John R. Pepper, Frank L. Brown, W. M. 
Bell, J. J. Maclaren, W. N. Hartshorn, 
Among the strong resolutions they pre- 
sented, which were unanimously adopted 
by the Convention, were the following : 


1. With profound gratitude to Almighty 
God, this Twelfth International Convention, 
meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, June 18- 
23, 1908, holds in remembrance the mar- 
velous progress of the Sunday-schools of this 
continent during the triennium now ended. 
The period has been characterized by un- 
precedented extension of organized Sunday- 
school work, by growth in departmental 
efficiency, illustrated in the lates; movements 
of Adult Bible Class and Teacher-Training 
work, as well as in other departments, and 
pre-eminently by the spirit of unanimity that 
has been fostered and disclosed by-confer- 
ences, wherein leaders of widely differing 
opinion have found common ground for 
united action. In all this, the International 
Convention finds manifold cause for ever in- 
creasing gratitude, and the strong assurance 
of yet greater service in coming years, in 
continued reliance on divine guidance. 

2. This Convention recognizes the su- 
premacy of the missionary motive through- 
out the Word of God, and the duty and high 
privilege of the Sunday-school in giving ade- 
quate emphasis to this central teaching of the 
Word. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this Convention commends 
to its auxiliary associations, to lesson help 
editors and writers, and to individual Sun- 
day-schools, in accordance with their several 
opportunities, the propagation of missionary 
education in the Sunday-schools by the 
organization of missionary departments, by 
including the theme of missions in conven- 
tions and summer schools, by missionary 
comment and illustrative incidents and pic- 
tures with lessons clearly missionary in con- 
tent, and by a definite missionary plan of 
prayer for, and instruction in, missions in 
the individual school, not forgetting the en- 
couraging of Sunday-school pupils in the 
consideration of the claims of the mission 
field on the life of a child of God. 

3. We rejoice that in the providence of 
God, and by the power of his might, the long- 
time menace and bitter curse of the Ameri- 
can people, the life-wrecking, youth-destroy- 
ing saloon, is disappearing from the land, 
over which its blighting influence has so long 
prevailed. We rejoice that the millions in 
the Sunday- schoo! host here represented 
have had so vital a share in abolishing the 
accursed traffic, by the faithful education of 
the dominant generation in Christian princi- 
ples, and in economic fact, seen in the light 
of these principles. We desire to urge upon 
Sunday-schools everywhere a consciousness 
of the strategic position that the Sunday- 
school holds in this campaign, and to com- 
mend to all such schools the most careful 
and thorough ‘teaching of the Quarterly Tem- 
perance Lessons, and co-operation with other 
agencies in establishing habits of total absti- 
nence, and the complete abolishing of the 
liquor traffic. 

4. We would earnestly call the atiention 
of the teachers in our Sunday-schools to a 
need for due warnings in their teaching 
against impurity of life, both in the individual 
and in social relations, and we exhort them 
so to present the truth of God’s Woid upon 
this subject that their pupils may be led to 


pure.”’ 


recent movement, ‘‘ The Pocket Testament 
League,’’ whose object is to encourage the 
carrying of pocket Testaments for daily read- 


ing and use in Christian work. 





join with either of these Bible reading and 
| Bible using organizations, and allothers who 





admire and practise ‘‘ whatsoever things are | 


5. We would express our cordial approval | 
| of the world-wide and invaluable Interna- 
tional Bible Reading Association, and of that | ering the case. 


| 


And we | 
would at the same time exhort those who} tional Sunday School Association may be de- | 


study God’s Word; not to be satisfied with 
simply reading the Scriptures, but to commit 
to memory for effective use in life and work, 
texts and passages of special power. 


The New Teacher-Training Superintendent 

Franklin McElfresh, D. D., Ph. D., 
of Columbus, Ohio, the newly elected 
Superintendent of the Teacher-Training 
Department of the International Sunday 
School Association, is closing his sixth 
year as District Superintendent of the 
Zanesville District, Ohio Conference, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He is a 
‘« Buckeye’’ by birth and education, and 
a graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. Post-graduate 
work in this institution earned for him 
the degree Ph.D., and the university 
later conferred upon him the honorary 
degree D.D. Activity in literary work, 
and a close and continued identification 
with educational and college life, have 
made him the educational leader of his 
own Conference, and have compelled for 
him recognition as one of the strong | 
educational pastors of Methodism. | 

Dr. McElfresh’s interest in Christianity | 
has been kingdom-wide, and his fraternal 
relations with all denominations have 
won for him their respect-and love. He | 
is a vigorous man in middle life, of cul- | 
ture and fine social qualities, a strong, 
original, thoughtful and pleasing plat- 
form speaker, with a rich voice of. un- 
usual forensic quality. He is equal to 
any demand that may be made upon 
him in presenting the educational side 
of Sunday-school work before colleges, 
seminaries, conventions and educational 
and ministerial gatherings. 

Dr. McElfresh has been a Sunday- 
school pastor, interested in Sunday- 
school and young people's work, and his 
churches have always been crowded with 
young life. He has always been active 
in organized Sunday-school work, par- 
ticularly on its educational and spiritual 
side. His pastorates have included the 
country churches in his early ministry, 
and for a number of years the strongest 
city churches in the Ohio Conference. | 
His presiding eldership has revealed his | 
strength. as an organizer, and has given 
hima long ‘desired opportunity for a| 
close study of the country-church and 
the country Sunday-school. These in- 
vestigations have resulted in a series of | 
articles and addresses on these subjects | 
that are unique and strong. 

Dr. McEltresh comes to his work with 
the enthusiastic approval of Bishops 
McDowell, Bashford, Moore, Anderson, 
Walden, and others. During the sum- 
mer months he will acquaint himself 
with his new duties, as opportunity of- 
fers, will close his term as District Super- 
intendent, and will officially assume his 
new office on October 1, 1908. 


International Work Plainly Defined 
Because there is sometimes uncer- 
tainty and confusion, by those not in | 
close touch with the work, as to exactly 
what the International Sunday School 
Association does and does not stand for, 
the Louisville Convention is to be con- 
gratulated upon having had presented to 
it, by President E. Y. Mullins of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
a very clear and adequate statement cov- 
The resolution offered | 
by Dr. Mullins was unanimously adopted 
by the Convention, and was as follows : 











Resolved, That the work of the Interna- 


fined as follows : 
1. It seeks to enlist all Sunday-schools in | 


the common study of the lesson, but never to 
organize schools, 

2. It seeks to enlist all Sunday-schools in 
the adoption of the best methods of pro- 
moting efficiency in the work of teacher- 
training. 

3- It seeks in all proper ways to enlist 
theological seminaries to the extent of giving 
due recognition to the Sunday-school in its 
curriculum, 

4. It disclaims all creed-making power ; 
and the sole function of its lesson course is 
to select topic, the Scripture, and the Golden 
Text, leaving interpretation of Scripture to 
the denominations, 

5. It disclaims all authority over the 
churches and denominations. 

6. It disclaims all legislative functions, 
save within its own sphere and for its own 
proper ends. 

7. The work it seeks to do is confined to 
the common ground occupied by all the 
various denominations co-operating with it, 
a ground which these bodies have found can 
best be occupied through this common or- 
ganization. ‘The common ground and inter- 
ests are chiefly as follows : 

(a) A Uniform Lesson System, graded or 
otherwise. 

(b) The propagation of the best methods 
and ideals in Sunday-school pedagogy. 

(c) The promotion in all proper ways of 
teacher-training. 

(d) The promotion of Sunday-school life 
and progress through inspirational conven- 


| tions and associations for the use and benefit 


of all the denominations. 

8. The Association recognizes that in 
many of the above lines of activity, the vari- 
ous denominations prosecute plans and meth- 
ods of their own. In all such. cases the 
International Association seeks not to hinder 
or trespass, but to.help. .In short, it offers 
itself as the willing servant of all for Jesus’ 
sake. It seeks to be a clearing-house of the 
best methods and best plans in the Sunday- 


Better Position 








And Increased Salary as a Result of 
Eating Right Food 


There is not only comfort in eating 
food that nourishes brain and body, but 
sometimes it helps a lot in increasing 
one’s salary. 

A Kansas school teacher tells an in- 
teresting experience. She says: 

‘* About two years ago I was extremely 
miserable from a nervousness that had 
been coming on for some time. Any 
sudden noise was actually painful to 
me and my nights were made miserable 
by horrible nightmare. 

‘*T was losing flesh all the time and at 
last was obliged to give up the school 
I was teaching and go home. 

‘Mother put me to bed and sent for 
the doctor. I was so nervous the cotton 


| sheets gave me a chill and they put me 


in woolens. The medicine’ I took did 
me no apparent good. Finally,:a neigh- 
bor suggested that Grape-Nuts might 
be good for me to eat. I had never 
heard of this food, but the name sounded 
good so I decided to try it. 

‘*I began to eat Grape-Nuts and soon 
found my reserve energy growing so 
that in a short time I was filling a better 
position and drawing a larger salary 
than I had ever done before. 

‘*AsI see little children playing around 
me and enter into their games I wonder 
if I am the same teacher of whom, two 
years ago, the children spoke as ‘ugly 
old thing.’ 

‘*Gtape-Nuts food with cream has be- 
come a regular part of my diet, and I 
have not been sick a day in the past two 
years.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘*‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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school world. Above all, it seeks to be the 
means of extending a knowledge of the 
Bible, the inspired Word of God, through 
the Sunday-school, to the whole world. 


Upon motion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, presented by Mr. E. K. Warren, 
the Convention recommended the ob- 
serving of a World’s Sunday School Day 
in each year for every Sunday-school, 
when information about the organized 
work should be given, and an offering 
made for the work. 


Too Good to Miss 


** When the church has become as a little 
child, the world shall become as the family 
of God.’’—Dr. William Douglas Mackenzie. 


‘The soul of all improvement is to be 
found in the improvement of souls,’’ asserted 
Dr. Alfred Rowland, chairman of the British 
Section of the Lesson Committee. 


Almost a million enrolled members of the 
International Bible Reading Association, in 
n -rly one hundred countries, announced its 
founder, Mr, Charles Waters of London. 


‘*Itis not good gunnery,”’ said Dr. M. C. 
Hazard, speaking on the need for graded 
lessons, ‘‘to try to bring down the four 
grades of the Sunday-school with one shot.’’ 


‘* If we cannot come up abreast with you, 
we will at least keep step with you,’’ wittily 
said the Rev. Frank Johnson, of London, in 


speaking of the relationship of England and 


America in Sunday-school work, 


Marion Lawrance inspires confidence. 





| 


‘* We only have a little more to raise,’’ he | 
y 


said as he brought to aclose the first money- 
pledging session ; ‘‘and then a little more ; 
and then we’ll raise the balance !”’ 


Marion Lawrance was greeted by a storm 
of applause, early in the convention, as he 
stepped upon the rostrum to make an 
announcement. He waited until the storm 
passed, then said quietly ; ‘* I thank you, by 
a rising vote! ”’ 


The heat at Louisville was so intense that 
the formality of coats was soon done away 
with. ‘* This convention will go down to 
history as the shirt-sleeve convention, re- 
markable for its inspiration and perspira- 
tion,’’ said Dr. M, C. Hazard. 


Treasurer F, A. Wells announced that, at 
his suggestion, a few business men of Chi- 
cago have pledged the $2,400 a year needed 
for the rent of the Chicago office-headquar- 
ters of the International Association, so that 
the Association should need to feel no bur- 
den as to that item of its finances. 


Said the Association’s colored field worker 
for the South, Dr. James E. Shepard : I be- 
lieve the coming of the negro to this couatry 
was a part of the divine plan, intended to 
try the patience, the love, the forbearance, 
the humility, and the sagacity, of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; and to a large degree he’s 
doing it !”’ 


‘* * What has he done for somebody else?’ 
is the only question that is asked of every 
man as he lies in his coffin,’? was ex-Gov- 
ernor Utter’s challenge to men to get into 
the service of Christ for their fellow-men. 
Another of his striking statements was this: 
** We’re substituting, for the word character, 
‘culture.’ J?’s a dangerous day for our na- 
tion when we substitute for character any- 
thing but character.”’ 


Judge McKenzie Cleland, of Chicago, in 
conducting a large conference on Adult Class 
work, asked all who were teachers of adult 
classes to rise. Hundreds stood up. Then 
he asked all who had had conversions in the 
membership of their classes in 1908 to rise. 
A considerable number did so; those who 
were obliged to remain seated did some hard 
thinking, and did not quite like to look 
around and meet the eyes of those who had 
seen them rise at the earlier question. 


From the address on ‘*We Would See 
Jesus,’’ by Dr. George W. Truett, of Dal- 
las, Texas : : 

‘*The God-man,’’—never did the hyphen 
mean as much as it does here.’’ 

‘«Jesus was as really God as though he 
had never been man; as really man as 
though he were not God.’’ 

‘* The only rational solution of the human- 
ity of Jesus is the acknowledgment of his 
deity.”’ 

‘*Sin is a veil through which Christ may 
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not be seen. Sin is an insulator that turns 
off the current of Christ’s power.’’ 


While the money-pledges by states, prov- 
inces, and -countries were being made, a 
young Cuban, only four years a Christian, 
and ostracized at home for accepting Christ, 
pleaged five dollars for Cuba to the Inter- 
national work. ‘‘I’ll make it twenty-five,”’ 
called out another delegate. ‘‘ Twenty-five 
more,’’ said David C. Cook. Others added 
fives and tens, and William H. Ridgway 
twenty-five more. The young convert’s five 
dollars had mounted well into the hundreds 
before it stopped. 


Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Chicago, spoke a 
word of healthy caution against blind de- 
pendence upon commentaries, in his stirring 
address on ‘* Bible Study for Men’’: ‘‘Search 
the Scriptures,’’ said he ; ‘* you can’t afford 
to build your creed on what any other fel- 
low says. You can’t afford to be a barnacle 
on any ship, a parasite on any man, no mat- 
ter how great.’? And in commenting on the 











fact that the Chicago Board of Education had 
shut the Bible out from the public schools on 
the ground that it is a sectarian book, he 
said pointedly : ‘* There is nothing sectarian 
in the command, ‘Thou shalt not steal’ ! 
Jesus Christ is not the son of Jew, or son of 
Gentile, but Son of man.”’ 


High over the back of the speakers’ plat- 
form, facing the audience of between six and 
seven thousand persons, were the words of 
the Convention Motto, in electric light, 
** We Would See Jesus.’’ At the opening 
of the first evening session Mr. W. J. Semel- 
roth, of Wisconsin, was reading the Scrip- 
ture lesson in John that told of the message 
of the Greeks who sought Jesus. As he read, 
every light in the immense building went out 
except the lights in the motto. They gave 
enough light to prevent a panic, and to even 
permit the reading of the Scripture to go on 
with a moment’s interruption, There are 
some words that have a way of shedding 
light when every other light in life has gone 
out, 





Boys’ Camps an? Summer Schools 





The Camp Objective 


HE supreme object of the camp’s exist- 
ence is to lead boys to a decision for 
the Christian life, and to build them 

up in character and usefulness. This is con- 

stantly in the minds of the managers, and 

everything is intended to focus upon it. 
Experience has proved how utterly untrue 


| is the impression that boys are averse to the 


| subject of personal religion. 





There is no 
doubt that every boy as well as every healthy- 
minded man is repelled by anything that 
savors of affectation or cant in religious mat- 
ters, but when the subject is brought before 
him’ in a plain, straightforward, direct and 
tactful way, he is almost sure to respond 
to it. 

Prominence is given to Bible study, and 
every morning after breakfast about forty 
migutes is thus occupied, The leader and 
the topic are selected with special reference 
to the boys and their needs. Among the 
most popular topics have been the heroes of 
the Bible, and the miracles and parables of 
Christ are always of deep interest. Many 
boys at the close of each season have ex- 
pressed themselves as having acquired their 
first real enjoyment in Bible study, and their 
recognition of its practical relation to every- 
day life and the development of character. 
As twilight comes on, they gather at the 
lakeside or at some other convenient place, 
and sing popular songs, following these with 
the current gospel hymns, which are usually 
succeeded by the standard church hymns, 
and then comes what the boys call evening 
prayers, which are led by different persons, 
but in which the boys themselves participate 
by voluntary prayer and testimony. These 
services are conducted without attempts to 
work upon the emotions of the boys, but the 
appeals are to the heart and conscience, and 
to the sense of right and loyalty to God. 

Every boy has the subject presented to 
him in substantially the following form, 
namely : 

**God is your best friend. He loves you 
and wants you to be thoroughly happy here 
and hereafter, He ‘gave his only begotten 
Son’ for you, and ‘ He that spared not his 
own Son but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not also with him freely give us 
all things?’ He asks you to let him take 
charge of your life, and assures you that 
when yon are most earnestly trying to please 
him, you are doing yourself the greatest pos- 
sible kindness. The Bible is your heavenly 
Father’s book, telling not only of his love, 
but also how he would like to have you live. 
What would be more natural than for a boy 
who recognizes the truth and assents to the 
foregoing, to study earnestly and reverently 
this book? Also, since God is your Father, 
he is equally the Father of every other boy in 
camp, and the latter is therefore your brother, 
and has corresponding claims upon you for 
brotherly recognition and treatment.’’ 

It has been a common occurrence at the 
close of a camp season for boys to tell us 
that they came for a single week to ‘try it,”’ 
having heard that there was a ‘*good deal 
of religion in it,’? and very doubtful about 
liking it sufficiently to remain .longer, but 





after coming into actual contact with the 
camp life, they have extended their stay to 
the full limit, and in many cases responded 
to the invitation to enroll themselves among 
the followers of Christ, and returned for four 
or five seasons thereafter. 

Eleven different religious denominations 
were represented during the past season, in- 
cluding Roman Catholics and Hebrews. No 
attempt was made to proselyte these latter, 
but they attended the various religious serv- 
ices, although not participating actively. 
During the past seven years, 298 boys ex- 
pressed their purpose to live the Christian 
life, and a large number of others who had 
previously taken such a stand declared them- 
selves as having formed purposes of more 
faithfulness and earnestness in right living. 
Many of the boys have found a powerful in- 
centive to the commencement of the Chris- 
tian life by observing the unselfish devotion 
on the part of the leaders, who give their 
entire time and thought to the care and en- 
tertainment of the boys, and pay their own 
board besides.—Char/es T. Kilborne, East 
Orange, N. /. 


More Summer Training- 
Schools 
New York 

The Summer School of Missions, at Chau- 
tauqua, August 1-8. Mrs. Harry Crane, 
registrar, Chautauqua, New York, 

Catholic Summer School for Training Sun- 
day-school ‘Teachers, at Cliff Haven, Lake 
Champlain, August 24-2y. Mrs. B. Ellen 
Burke, Secretary Sunday-school Committee, 
235 Broadway, New York City. 

Tennessee 

Monteagle Training School, at Monteagle, 
July 28-31. Professor H. M. Hamill, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Pennsylvania 

The Collegeville Summer Assembly for 
Christian Workers, at Collegeville, August 
20-30. The Rev. Calvin D. Yost, Secre- 
tary, Collegeville. 

Summer School for Sunday-school Teach- 
ers, under the auspices of the Sunday School 
Commission of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
at Pocono Pines, August 23-29. . Herman L. 
Duhring, D.D., 225 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Missionary Leaders’ Conference, at Pocono 
Pines, September 1-4. 

Michigan 

The Orion Bible Conference, at Orion 

Lake, July 24 to August 2. The Rev. P. V. 


Jenness, Chairman Program Committee, 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
Indiana 


Bethany Teacher - Training Institute, at 
Bethany Park, July 28 to August 6. L. L. 
Faris, Secretary, Box 764, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wisconsin 

Summer Institute of the Bible Teachers’ 
Association of Northwest Wisconsin, at Elk 
Mound, July 30 to August 9. The Rev. 
H. R. Vaughn, President, Elk Mound, Wis- 
consin, 
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weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
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One copy, or any number of 
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THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
thatcity. If this can be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 


HATCOWED HYMNS 
loaned free for Camp, Union, and Special Meetings. 
The BIGLOW.& MAIN Co., New York or Chicagp 




















Wife Won 
Husband Finally Convinced 


Some men are wise enough to try new 
foods and beverages and then generous 
enough to give others the benefit of their 
experience, - 

very ‘‘conservative” Ils.° man, 
however, let his good wife find out for 
herself what a blessing Postum is to 
those who are distressed in many ways, 
by drinking coffee. The wife writes : 

‘*No slave in chains, it seemed to me, 
was more helpless than I, a coffee cap- 
tive. Yet there were innumerable warn- 
ings—waking from a troubled sleep with 
a feeling of suffocation, at times dizzy 
and out of breath, attacks of palpitation 
of the heart that frightened me. 

‘*Common sense, reason, and my bet- 
ter judgment told me that coffee drink- 
ing was the trouble. At last my ner- 
vous system was so disarranged that 
my hysician ordered ‘no more coffee.’ 

e knew he was right and he knew 
I knew it, too. I capitulated. Prior to 
this our family had tried Postum but 
disliked it, because, as we learned later, 
it was not made right. 

‘‘Determined this time to give Pos- 
tum a fair trial, I prepared it according 
to directions on the pkg.—that is, boiled 
it 15 minutes after iling commenced, 
obtaining a dark brown liquid with a 
rich snappy flavor similar to coffee. 


When cream and sugar were added, it | 


was not only good but delicious. 

‘* Noting its beneficial effects in me 
the rest of the family adopted it—-all ex- 
cept my husband, who would not admit 
that coffee hurt him. Several weeks 
elapsed during which I drank Postum 
two or three times a day, when, to my 
surprise, my husband said : ‘I have de- 
cided to drink Postum. Your improve- 
ment is so apparent-—you have such fine 
color—that I propose to give credit where 
credit is due.” And now we are coffee 
slaves no longer.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. 
ville,” in pkgs. 


Battle 
Read‘: The Road to Well- 
** There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew | 


one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 26, 1908. Home missions ; 
The home mission schoolhouse 
and what it does (2 Chron. 17: 


1-9). 





Daily Readjngs for Preceding Week 


MON,—The value of early education (Prov. 
22: 1-6). 

‘lUES.—The value of the teacher (Exod. 
18 : 19-21) 

WED.—Personal contact (Prov. 1g : 20, 25, 


29). 
THURS. —Faithful teachers (Col. 3 : 23-25). 
F R1.—The school of the doctors (Luke 2; 


42-50). 
SAT.—Schools of prophets (2 Kings 2 : 3-5). 











Tell what schools have done for the moun- 
tain whites. 


Describe a school among the Indians, 
What are mission schools doing for the 


Negro? 
H 

boys and girls a chance. In many 

parts of the land the public school 
came late or has not come even yet. But 
boys and girls are there, in mountain cove, 
in negro hamlet, on the plains, among the 
Indian tribes, among the Mormon or the 
immigrant. To these, often without any 
other chance, the home mission school 
brings the opportunity. Many of these boys 
and girls only need the chance, The capac- 
ity and the eagerness are there. It is the 
church’s duty to discover and meet them, 


% 


The home mission schoolhouse carries the 
gospel into.the homes. The children bear 
straight back to their people what thé day 
has brought to them. Perhaps the teacher 
lives about from house to house, where her 
life teaches as effectually as her words during 
the hours of the day, The community where 
such an influence is at work feels the effect 
of it. Mean things appear in their mean- 
ness, good things in their goodness, and 
many old things become new. 


bf 


The home mission schoolhouse lays another 
solid foundation stone under the nation. 
Nations are strong only as the people are 
strong and intelligent, as they think ear- 
nestly and justly, as they exercise self- 
control, An ignorant people may be 
capable of becoming a monarchy or a 
despotism, but not of ruling themselves. A 
popular government, conducted by the peo- 
ple, ‘can endure only as the people are 
thoughtful and intelligent, capable of execut- 
ing affairs and forming judgments for them- 
selves, The school alone can produce such 
a people. 

% 


The home mission schoolhouse combines 
patriotism and religion. It shows boys and 
girls that the love of country is strongest 
in those who love God, and. that only that 
nation can prosper whose God is the Lord. 
The mission school is not hampered in teach- 
ing the truth, It can teach its scholars to 
read the Bible and to pray and to sing, not 
only ‘* My Country ‘tis of thee,’’? bat also 


E home mission schoolhouse gives 





‘*Our Father’s God, to thee.’’ And it is 
precisely where the home mission school- 
house goes that this lesson of the relation of 
religion to true patriotism needs most to be 
taught. 

b 


Nowhere is the problem of good and effi- 
cient schools, of practical education in in- 
dustry and character, more serious than 
among the 8,840,789 negroes in the United 
States. Here is a great multitude at our 
very door. We do not need to make long 
journeys by land or sea to reach them. If 
we do not lift them up, they will hold us 
back, even if they do not drag us down, 
There are good schools to train teachers for 
them. These need our support, and the teach- 
ers which they train should be placed in 
the many scattered places where such teach- 
|ers are needed. That also means duty on 
our part toward our home mission agencies, 
Are we truly doing all that we ought ? 









(Lesson for July 26) JULY 11, 1908 


Save the Machine 


Put new life into the hard-worked sewing 


machine. 


Make it run lightly, noiselessly. 


Liven it and the hundred other things about 
the house that are getting 
wear” with a little 


Household 


“the worse for 


Lubricant 


Best of all oils for domestic purposes. Try it on 


the lawn 


thing 
clog 


mower, freezer, washer, bicycle, any- 
that needs oil. Won't corrode, gum, 


or tarnish. 
Sold in handy-size, 4 and 8 
All dealers, 


ounce tin oilers. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
QUGORPORATED) 








class for any length 


That is inevitabie.: 


letters. And 
your class of young men 
copy 
summer season ? 


The paper can follow 


addresses, and changed 
would cost.only nineteen 
weeks. Why not try the 





OU HAVE NEVER BEEN AWAY from your 


a little loss in your hold upon the members. 


But you c#n minimize that loss by personal 
tan you not present each member of 


of The Sunday School Times during the 


dress from week to week. 
reminder of your interest. 


A club of five or more copies sent to separate 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, 


of time without at least 


or young women with a 


each member to any ad- 
Each copy would be a 


as’ often .as -you please, 
cents, a copy for thirteen 
plan? 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














The 


Hunyadi Janos 
CONSTIPATION = 


Natural Laxative Mineral Water 


ao te oe of cleansing the body is most 
She provides aad 


@ pure 


oe Nall pig pte a and heeilth tonic, 


Keep yourself in healthy condition by dr 


hatf a glass on arising in the morning, 








ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 





Que seenns feteae 


on every box Le Roy, N ue 








“IMADE $12 bar 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen 


From eworn statement of H. 3. 1. 


AGENTS 


Claude a. + y My - 
500 every week. You 
4 can do Send your 

address today and let 











IT BUBBLES—FIZZES 
and ‘*Tastes like Soda Water.’" 


The 64 Year OJ Relief for 


Constipation 


A boon to sensitive stomachs. 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail, 


THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson St., New York 


oo 
No harmful drugs. 





When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


THE WELLINGTON HOTEL 


Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


NT Cee = ‘ 
Wha, oe WAN Me eee 





Remodeled at a cost of $150,000. Hot and cold run- 
ning water and long distance os goon in all rooms. 200 
rooms. 1oo with bath. Single or en suite. ates, 
$1.00 and upwards. One of fe most: unique dining 
rooms in the country. Our famous Indian café. Noted 
for service and cuisi 


ne. 
McCLINTOCK & BAYFIELD, Proprietors 














